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NDUSTRY AND PAINTING 


JVERNMENT patronage was undoubtedly the dominant 
tor in the relationship between art and society during the 
30’s. The present decade is witnessing an equally striking 
inifestation and one which, in certain respects, represents 
> opposite pole of social impulse: patronage by industry. 
Like an advancing tide, industrial patronage has swelled, 
thin comparatively few years, from a ripple on the horizon 
a powerful force in contemporary American culture. It has 
ted many artists to new levels of recognition and affluence. 
has transformed several industrial house-organs into virtual 
: magazines, has entered the museums of the country with 
lustrially organized exhibitions, and invaded the field of 
- books with handsomely illustrated volumes on industrial 
lections. 

How significant are these activities if judged in terms of their 
istic results? What effect are they having upon American art 
d artists? What influence are they likely to exert upon Amer- 
n cultural influences? 

Current views on these questions vary between opposite 
remes. “Industry,” say the enthusiasts (who are frequently 
ong the beneficiaries of the movement), “industry is doing 
the artist today what the church and the nobility did in 
lier ages. It is our chief hope for an American renaissance.” 
rostitution”, say the detractors (who are frequently among 
_non-beneficiaries). Or in more reserved terms, the skeptics 
y grant that the artists and agents involved in industrial proj- 
s are “good business men”—which means to say that when it 
nes to art, they are not so good. 

lo attempt a serious analysis of the situation is a complicated 
tter. The institutions, artists, and works of art involved are 
numerous and so widely scattered that no individual can hope 
establish first-hand contact with more than a fraction of them. 
ey are so varied that no simple or single judgment will fit 
m all. Furthermore the whole field is so new and so rapidly 
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BY WALTER ABELL 


developing that definitive pronouncements are out of the ques- 
tion. The most that can be attempted is a preliminary survey, 
subject to change as new developments arise and to reconsidera- 
tion as present ones recede into something like historical per- 
spective. What follows may be regarded as such a preliminary 
survey. It is divided into two parts. The first provides an histori- 
cal summary of the rise of industrial patronage, with brief 
descriptions of some of its major activities and tentative evalu- 
ations of them. The second discusses some of the more general 
implications of industrial patronage as related to the cultural 
and social life of our times. 


One of the early evidences of a potential link between 
American industry and painting occurred as far back as 1928. 
In that year, through the N. W. Ayer & Son advertising agency, 
Steinway & Sons commissioned Zuloaga to paint a full length 
portrait of Paderewski to be reproduced for advertising pur- 
poses. The fee paid to the artist was $25,000, a formidable 
indication of the financial resources behind industrial patron- 
age, though subsequent developments have rarely repeated so 
high a figure for a single painting. In.the professional adver- 
tising circles of the 20’s, the venture was considered a freak 
and its value to the advertiser doubtful. Experience proved 
otherwise. The painting attracted such wide attention that, in 
the words of Mr. Charles T. Coiner of the Ayer agency, “Stein- 
way & Sons got well over a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of free publicity” as a result. Steinway subsequently developed 
the experiment into a campaign by commissioning paintings 
by Emil Fuchs, Serge Sudekin, John Carroll, and Rockwell 
Kent. At about the same time Kent also provided drawings 
for a series of advertisements issued by Marcus and Sons, 
New York jewelers. 

A beginning had thus been made, but for another ten years 
developments were few and tentative. The next vigorous for- 
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Ignazio Zuloaga: PADEREWSKI, 1928. Commissioned by the Ayer 
agency for a Steinway advertisement, *‘ . the venture was 
considered a freak and its value to the advertiser doubtful. 


Experience proved otherwise.” 


Pierre Roy: Advertisement for Dole Pineapple Juice, 1939. 
““A pictorial link between pineapple juice and tropical romance.” 
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ward push came in 1939 when, as a wit has phrased it, the 
Dole Pineapple Co. took a group of some fifteen artists “on 
dole” and commissioned them to create pictorial links between 
pineapple juice and tropical romance. Noguchi, Pierre Roy, and 
Georgia O’Keeffe were sent to Hawaii for first-hand inspiration; 
Kimivoskn Sheets, and other painters also contributed designs. 

From that time on developments multiplied rapidly, with 
the International Business Machines Corporation responsible 
for one of the next advances. In the spring of 1937 it began 
a collection of paintings (later expanded to include sculpture, 
ceramics, and prints) from the 79 countries where the firm 
had representatives. Such was the public response that IBM 
started another collection of paintings from the United States 
and its possessions. Both collections were shown at the New 
York and San Francisco World’s Fairs, and since then have 
been seen in more than 200 cities of the Western Hemisphere 
by an estimated ten million people. Selection of paintings is 
made by local art authorities chosen by the corporation, and 
the diversity of styles is indicated by a few names from the 
roster: Blakelock, Cole, Homer, Weir, Bellows, Portinari, 
Siqueiros, Weber, Marin, Wood, Benton, O'Keeffe, Pittman, 
and Byron Browne. It is the policy of the company “never to 
resell a work of art once it has been acquired and included 
in the permanent collection, and never to use the art so 
acquired in advertising the company’s products.” 

In sponsoring these activities, the International Business 
Machines Corporation appears to have been the first industrial 
organization to separate its use of art from ordinary adver- 
tising and lift it to what may be called the public relations 
level. The catalogues which the company distributed free with 
its exhibition also deserve recognition. They were conceived on 
a scale which made them the first industrially sponsored art 
books. “Contemporary Art of the Western Hemisphere” and 
“Contemporary Sculpture of the Western Hemisphere” are 
volumes of some 250 pages each. In addition to reproductions of 
works of art, they contain photographs and thumbnail bi 
ographies of the artists, and summaries of art history in the 
countries represented. Two other volumes. were issued it 
Spanish and Portuguese, as well as four smaller ones in English 

Chief limitation of the IBM program from the artistic stand 
point, was the spotty quality of the collections. If the latte 
aimed primarily at geographic representation and appeal te 
the general public, they no doubt achieved their purposes 
Judged in terms of critical standards, however, they contain ¢ 
considerable amount of mediocre work. To attain artistic signifi 
cance of an enduring kind, the evident good intentions an¢ 
ample financial backing behind these projects should have beer 
supported by a more discriminating technique of selection. Tha 
IBM has recognized this is shown by the high quality of th 
recent acquisitions here reproduced, 

In 1940 De Beers Consolidated Mines adopted painting fo 
its advertisements; at first chiefly the work of European artist 

Dufy, Laurencin, Picasso et al.—later, and no doubt partly 
due to the war, pictures by Americans, The views of Americal 
churches contributed by Bernard Lamotte were creditabh 
paintings which, in theme, bore an innate relationship to th 
product advertised and which, in surrounding page layout 
benefited by simple and dignified presentation. For advertise 
ments built around the reproduction of easel painting, thi 
series set a standard yet to be surpassed. The wedding sketche 
more recently used in De Beers advertisements are mucl 
slighter in art quality. 

The Steinway, Marcus, Dole, and De Beers advertising cam 
paigns were all directed by the N. W. Ayer & Son advertisin; 
agency of Philadelphia, as were also the Capehart advertise 
ments employing pictorial interpretations of great music, an 
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e more recent Container Corporation series to be discussed 
low. It is evident that the Ayer agency deserves an important 
are of the credit for fostering the early stages of industrial 
tronage. The members of the firm disclaim individual credit 
r the achievement, attributing it to the co-operative effort of 
any people on their staff. One can at least say that among 
ose who have played an active part in the Ayer program are 
erald M. Lauck, executive vice president, Charles T. Coiner, 
ce president in charge of art, and the art directors Leon Karp, 
aul Darrow, Walter Reinsel, and Leonard Lionni. 

1939 saw the advent into the industrial field of another or- 
anization which was destined to have great influence, the 
ssociated American Artists. Founded in 1934 by Reeves Low- 
ithal for national distribution of fine prints at popular prices, 
ssociated American Artists was soon drawn into the quicken- 
1g current of industrial art activity, In 1939 the AAA became 
mnsultants for Abbott Laboratories, Chicago manufacturers 
f medical supplies, and today the country’s largest industrial 
sers of fine art. From this point forward AAA played a large 
art in the development of industrial patronage, particularly 
t the public relations level. Indeed Mr. Lowenthal and his 
ssociates have done more than any other single agency to pro- 
1ote the recent rapid expansion of the movement. Although 
ey were involved in both the Lucky Strike and Imperial 
Vhiskey advertising campaigns, two of the industrial appli- 
ations of art in worst repute with the art world, they have also 
romoted some of the best of recent projects. Artists for Victory 
nd New York’s Midtown Galleries are among other organiza- 


ions contributing to the development, as will be seen. 

Since 1940, industrial art projects have been so numerous 
nd so varied that even to mention the more important within 
he scope of this article, we must resort to telegraphic brevity. 

Abbott Laboratories has sponsored seven separate projects 
f war art: a group of paintings by Thomas Benton known 
s the “Year of Peril” series, inspired by the desire to help 
timulate Allied war effort; the “Art for Bonds” project in 
hich American artists provided 50 paintings designed for 
yar loan publicity and similar governmental purposes; five 
eparate war-recording projects in which a total of 21 artists 
yere maintained on fronts extending from Normandy to Burma. 
tesult: more than 500 paintings and drawings of naval aviation, 
aval medicine, army medicine, submarine activity, and the 
ampaigns of the Marines in the south Pacific. The long list of 
rtists participating in these various projects includes Arnold 


indré Derain: SONG AT CHRISTMAS. Commissioned by N. W. 
lyer & Son for an advertisement for De Beers diamonds. 


Raymond Breinin: ON THE DARK OF THE HOUR. Commissioned 
in 1942 by N. W. Ayer & Son for a Capehart advertisement. 


Blanche, Boardman Robinson, Alexander Brook, Peter Blume, 
Adolph Dehn, Julian Levi, and Kerr Eby. 

Reproductions of paintings from all the above series have 
been given wide circulation through color plates in the Abbott 
house organ, WHAT’s NEW, also through government posters 
and other publications. The original paintings have had nation- 
wide display in six circulating exhibitions. The “Naval Avia- 
tion” exhibition opened at the National Gallery in Washington, 
November 1943, with a first-day attendance of 22,000. The 
next Abbott war-record exhibition to be shown at the National 
Gallery, “Naval Medicine,” brought a first-day attendance of 
45,000. Itineraries of Abbott exhibitions also included the 
Metropolitan, the Brooklyn Museum, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, and a long list of other museums. Ultimately 
most of the original paintings are being presented by Abbott 
Laboratories to various public institutions. Benton’s “Year of 
Peril” series has gone to the Missouri State Historical Society, 
the war-bond paintings to the U. S. Treasury Department, 
which is giving them to museums in return for war bond sales 
and the combat pictures to the various armed services. 

As already suggested, the work produced on Abbott projects 
has subserved a variety of purposes. Some of it promoted the 
war effort. Much of it has value as historical record. Artistically 
it appears to be unequal, perhaps due partly to the unprece- 
dented demands of war reporting in paint. Some of the pictures 
are not much more than popular illustrations. On the other 
hand a considerable number succeed in merging subject, 
medium, and treatment into harmonic form, thus achieving 
art status. Franklin Boggs seems to have turned in one of the 
most consistently high artistic accounts of himself. Other sig- 
nificant examples which have come to the writer’s attention 
include some of Dehn’s naval aviation water colors, and 
selected works by Thomas Benton, Robert Benny, Kerr Eby. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. joined the ranks of industrial 
patrons in 1943, originally with no further thought than ccm- 
missioning a small group of American paintings for repro- 
duction in Britannica publications. Mr. E. H. Powell, Britan- 
nica president, and his associates found the pictures so inter- 
esting that they conceived the idea of forming a comprehensive 
collection of contemporary American art. Associated American 
Artists was engaged as consultant, under the immediate super- 
vision of its vice president, Miss Estelle Mandel. There is also 
an advisory board of 48 representative artists, curators, and 
museum directors. The board includes many of the best-known 
figures of the professional art world: to mention but a few, 
Charles Burchfield, Stuart Davis, and William Gropper from 
the ranks of the artists; Juliana Force, Fiske Kimball, William 
Milliken, and Dorothy Miller from the museum field. 
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Advertisement for Comptometer calculating machines using 
a detail of a painting by Giacomo Balla in the Museum of 
Modern Art. Another product of the Ayer agency, 1941. 


According to present information, the collection now con- 
sists of approximately 130 paintings, including works by prac- 
tically all recent and living Americans of established reputa- 
tion. Quality is being steadily improved by replacement of 
secondary works as better ones by the same artists become 
available. Though equally receptive to leading academic and 
experimental painters, which may fully satisfy neither group, 
the collection appears to be taking its place as one of the 
country’s most representative cross-sections of contemporary 
American painting. 

Starting at the Art Institute of Chicago last April, the Britan- 
nica collection is now on a five-year tour of American museums, 
with possible circulation abroad later. It has also been com- 
memorated in a volume, “Contemporary American Painting,” 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1945) by Grace Pagano, with 
prefatory notes by Frederic Taubes and Daniel Catton Rich 
and an introduction by Donald Bear. 116 full page plates, 41 
of them in color and many of them reproducing good examples 
of the artists’ work, make this the most important art book yet 
issued under industrial patronage. 

Pepsi-Cola has approached art patronage from the angle of 
the long-familiar industrial calendar. Its entrance into the art 
world began in 1944 with a calendar reproducing a group of 
American paintings selected by Associated American Artists. 
For its 1945 and 1946 calendars, the program was expanded 
into the first and second “Portrait of America” competitions 
and resultant exhibitions. Direction of the competitions was in 
charge of Artists for Victory, a federation of art societies 
originally established to relate art to the war effort. The use 
of artist juries placed the selection of prize-winning paintings 
exclusively on an art basis, without external interference. 

The first competition drew over 5,000 paintings by some 
3,200 artists. 12 prize-winners received awards totaling $11,000, 
including a first prize of $2,500 won by Waldo Pierce. 150 
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Fletcher Martin: Painting procured by W.D.McAdams agency 
to advertise Upjohn products. “To artist and critic, these 
irrelevant connotations are humorous if not sacrilegious.” 


of the entries, organized into the first “Portrait of America” 
exhibition, opened their 1944-45 itinerary at the Metropolitan 
Museum and were later shown at the Cleveland Museum, the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, and other centers. Reported attend- 
ance at the first six showings, was 331,540. 

The second competition, conducted during the past summer, 
offered $15,250 in 20 prizes and again attracted 3,200 artists, 
the first prize going to Paul Burlin. Following the competition, 
the second “Portrait of America” exhibition opened at Rocke- 
feller Center last November and is now on national tour. 
After each of the two competitions 600,000 Pepsi-Cola calen- 
dars carried large color reproductions of 12 selected paintings. 

Pepsi-Cola’s program is probably the first within the field of 
advertising to allow the artist complete freedom. Prize-winning 
pictures are selected by the juries independently of any subject 
specified by the company and without any pressure upon the 
artist to do other than paint in his own way to the best of his 
ability. The advertiser here becomes the patron of non-commer- 
cial painting rather than the purchaser of commercial adapta- 
tions of painting. As a result of this system, Pepsi-Cola has 
the distinction of being one of the few advertisers to reproduce 
the work of some of our more advanced experimental painters. 
The achievement becomes obvious if we think of the difference 
between Pepsi-Cola and Coca-Cola advertising. To have Stuart 
Davis’ Terminal or Max Weber’s Colonial Table instead of 
glamor girls is a veritable advertising revolution. Artistically, 
Pepsi-Cola really scores a “‘pause that refreshes.” 

Taken as a whole, Pepsi-Cola’s calendar selections are a 
good average of contemporary artistic effort, with occasional 
top flights. Chiefly to be regretted about the calendars is the 
fact that the intrinsic value of the paintings reproduced is not 
supported by more discriminating typography and by the 
omission of the disturbingly evident Pepsi-Cola seal. To carry 
its ambitious program to a logical conclusion, Pepsi-Cola should 
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insist on a refinement and dignity of surrounding details at 
least comparable to that which characterizes the sponsored 
broadcasts of the Philharmonic or Boston symphony concerts. 
This observation also applies to exhibition techniques. The 
papier-maché of Weber at work and the “panoramp” (see 
page 110) which displayed paintings behind newly invented 
hindrances to vision, detracted from this year’s “Portrait of 
America” installation in New York—facts the more regrettable 
in view of the quality of many of the paintings displayed. 

Pepsi-Cola’s competition plan has been criticized on the 
ground that the prize money is not much more than would be 
paid for reproduction rights on the paintings used on the 
calendars; that in each competition some 3,000 of the 3,200 
submitting artists have been involved in the expense of framing, 
crating, and shipping without return to themselves, and that 
the 150 works selected from each competition for exhibition 
have been retained by the company for a year without return 
to the artist, except for prize winners or special purchases. 

While it is true that the purchase of selected works for a 
permanent collection like that of Encyclopaedia Britannica does 
represent a much larger investment, hence a much larger return 
to the artists involved, Pepsi-Cola’s program seems to be as 
justifiable as various accepted museum activities. Many museum 
exhibitions are judged by juries with no guarantee of accept- 
ance and with no fee paid to the artist for the display of his 
work if accepted. In addition, Pepsi-Cola states that over and 
above the prize money of its first competition, 14 paintings 
were purchased by the company for its permanent collection 
and 20 more by the public from the “Portrait of America” 
exhibition, bringing the material benefits received by the 
artists to approximately $35,000. 

A new variation of industrial patronage, the pictorial docu- 
mentation of an industry, was undertaken in 1944, by the 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) in co-operation with Associated 
American Artists. 16 artists were commissioned to provide a 


A. M. Cassandre: Advertisement for Container Corporation. 
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Container Corporation exhibition, “Modern Art in Advertis- 
ing,” installed at the Cranbrook Academy of Art. Now on tour. 


Henry Moore: Advertisement for the Container Corporation. 
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pictorial record of the part played by the oil industry in World 
War II. Benton, Schreiber, Taubes, Criss, Dehn, Mechau, Fiene, 
and Joe Jones covered oil production in the western hemi- 
sphere from Canada to Venezuela. Eight other artists who 
had been abroad with the forces on war-record work provided 
pictures related to the use of oil on the battlefields. Many of 
the paintings are being reproduced in color in Standard Oil’s 
house organ, THE LAMP. They will also be reproduced in a 
documentary book on oil, and in films and slides available 
to schools, colleges, and museums. The originals were ex- 
hibited at Associated American Galleries, New York, in January 
and will go on tour to museums and universities. 

The Upjohn Company, which manufactures medical supplies 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, has long made stimulating use of 
graphic art in its house organ, scope, and in other publicity 
material. In 1944, at the suggestion of the W. D. McAdams 
advertising agency, it adopted paintings to illustrate a series 
of advertisements, “Your Doctor Speaks”. The company de- 
cides on the desired themes, then employs the Midtown Gal- 
leries, New York, to search exhibitions and studios for existing 
paintings suitable for use as illustrations. Selections to date 
include works by Waldo Pierce, Fletcher Martin, Bernard 
Karfiol, and other artists. Ten of the advertisements bearing 
color reproductions of paintings have been combined in port- 
folio form and distributed to 100,000 doctors for use in their 
waiting rooms. The original paintings, organized into the 
Upjohn collection, are now on a tour of American Museums, 
with Grand Rapids, Rochester, Atlanta, and Omaha among 
their stopping points, and a display is planned for next August 
at the Minnesota State Fair. 

Like Pepsi-Cola’s jury system, the Upjohn procedure of 
purchasing existing paintings relieves the artist of all commer- 
cial pressure in creation of his work. In this respect the adver- 
tising use of non-commissioned paintings has an advantage 
over specific advertising commissions, and some artists and 
dealers refuse to sanction any other procedure. Even non-com- 
missioned work does not necessarily escape commercial pitfalls, 
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David Fredenthal: om FOR A 
SOUTH PACIFIC BEACHHEAD, pen 
sketch commissioned by the 
Standard Oil Company. 


however, as indicated by two artistic limitations of the Upjohn 
campaign: its esthetic inequality and its subjection of the 
pictures to pathological contexts. Some of the examples selected. 
such as those by Karfiol and Fletcher Martin, are representa 
tive of better American painting today. Others—in this writer’ 
judgment, the portraits by Conrow and Anderson—typify aca 
demic competence and artistic negligibility. 

The pathological context results from using the painting: 
as illustrations to medical themes. Karfiol’s figure study was 
published under the caption, “And they thought she’d always 
be paralyzed.” And the Fletcher Martin portrait, which has pale 
flesh tones, is accompanied. by the hypothetical diagnosis 
“Anemia?” To artist and critic, these irrelevant connotation: 
are humorous if not sacrilegious. Perhaps we take ourselves 
too seriously. No doubt doctors and the patients in their waiting 
rooms take the context for granted and benefit by seeing better 
pictures than are usually used for such purposes. 

The Container Corporation, Chicago manufacturers of card 
board containers, has emerged into the realm of art patronag 
by way of a series of advertisements emphasizing fine graphit 
design. The series was begun in 1937, under the directior 
of the N. W. Ayer agency. Internationally famous commercia 
designers, like Cassandre and Carlu, provided the first draw 
ings. Later, contributions were invited from outstanding non 
commercial artists such as Fernand Léger, Henry Moore, anc 
Ben Shahn. The series now comprises 90 designs by 40 artist 
from all parts of the world, and probably ranks first amon 
all advertising campaigns for consistently high standards o 
design and presentation. In addition, it shares with Pepsi-Col. 
the rare honor of presenting some of the most advanced type 
of modern art through advertising channels, 

Purists maintain that fine commercial designs like thos 
provided for Container Corporation by Cassandre are mor 
appropriate for use on the printed page than the reproduction 
of easel painting now so widely in vogue. The point is | 
debatable one, To the writer, it appears that both approache 
have their value: design for its intrinsic graphic quality, th 
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Adolph Dehn: HOME THE 
WEARY BLIMPMAN MAKES HIS 
WAY, watercolor commissioned 
by Abbott Laboratories for its 
-ollection, “Paintings of Na- 
yal Aviation.” Photo, Associ- 
ited American Artists. 


eproduction of painting for the wider range of effects which 
t permits. The Container series itself shows a tendency toward 
ncreasing use of color and increasing approach to the con- 
epts of independent painting, as indicated by the difference 
yetween two such examples as the Cassandre and Henry Moore 
Illustrated. 

Last spring the originals were assembled into a collection 
or public exhibition. The initial showing took place at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, with a special installation provided 
9y the company and designed by Herbert Bayer. An illustrated 
satalogue contained notes by Carl O. Schniewind, the Institute’s 
surator of prints, and Fernand Léger. The collection is now on 
our, its schedule including the Dayton Art Institute, Cran- 
rook Academy of Art, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
thode Island School of Design, and Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
A view of the Cranbrook showing appears among our illus- 
rations. As can be seen in it, Bayer’s scheme of installation in- 
‘olves a framework of light poles as a basis for variable space 
livisions—a neat and, so far as we know, new solution of the 
yroblem of dividing a large interior into units scaled to the 
lisplay of small pictures. 

Orbach’s retail merchandising house (New York dealers in 
vomen’s clothes and accessories) has added to the variety of 
ndustrial patrons and projects by commissioning Martin, 
‘aubes, Benton, Schreiber, and other artists to paint a series 
f pictures representing “New York, Wonder City of the 
World.” Thus the American scene impulse finds an industrial 
pplication. Latest of the major developments in the field, 
his one is still under way at the present writing, with re- 
roductions of the paintings now appearing in Orbach’s news- 
aper advertisements. The enterprise is under the direction of 
\ssociated American Artists. When the collection is complete it 
vill comprise 60 or more oils, water colors, and drawings. It 
vill be exhibited to the public and reproduced in the form of 
_ book on New York. 

One of the latest indications of the continued expansion of 
ndustrial influence is the recent publication by the Hyperion 
ress of the volume, “Portrait of America,” the first independ- 
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ent publishing venture devoted largely to industrial art projects. 
Of the 101 works of art reproduced, 48 are derived from indus- 
trially sponsored projects like those considered above, and the 
color plates used in reproducing them appear, in many cases, 
to have been obtained from industrial sponsors. The remaining 


pictures come from magazines, museums, and private collec- 
tions. Standard of selection is extremely lenient, making room 
for SATURDAY EVENING POST covers by Norman Rockwell as well 
as for better things like LaMotte-De Beers churches and 
Pepsi-Cola calendar selections. 

A discussion of the current industrial sponsorship of paint- 
ing could hardly be made exhaustive without becoming ex- 
hausting, and I have purposely confined the above survey to 
key examples of each main type of project thus far developed. 
In the advertising field, it would be possible to list a score 
of other campaigns which have based, or are basing, their 
visual appeal upon painting. Needless to say, the extensive 
reproduction of paintings in LIFE and FORTUNE has also been an 
important factor in the recent expansion of opportunity for 
the American artist, but as the use of art for magazine con- 
tent appears to be in a somewhat different category from the 
industrial projects under consideration, I have not attempted 
to deal with it in the present article. 

In summary, one can say that ten years ago possible 
bonds between industry and painting had only been suggested 
by a few limited and tentative experiments in advertising. 
Today industry appears to have established itself as the largest 
single source of support for the contemporary American painter. 
It is conducting at least a dozen painting-centered advertising 
campaigns. In addition it is sponsoring a variety of art proj- 
ects including ten or more traveling exhibitions that will 
total hundreds of museum showings, the largest and most 
highly paid annual artists’ competition, and the formation 
of some of the country’s most comprehensive collections of 
recent American painting. 


So much for the rise and current activities of industrial pat- 
ronage. What, now, about its general effects and broader 
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Robert Benney: JUST OFF THE LINE, oil commissioned by Abbott 
Laboratories for its collection, “Paintings of Army Medicine. 


Kerr Eby: THE WAVE BREAKS ON THE REEF, drawing commissioned 
by Abbott Laboratories for its collection, “Marines in Action.” 
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Georges Schrieber: TWILIGHT UNDER THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, oil com- 
missioned by the Orbach store in New York to represent “New 
York, Wonder City of the World” in its advertisements. 


implications? What contributions is it making, what dangers 
does it involve, seen in relation to American life as a whole? 

The answer to these questions would be one thing if the 
United States today enjoyed an integrated culture. It is quite 
another thing under actually existing conditions. Let us recall 
a few pertinent facts. some of which the art-minded individual 
is likely to forget. Perhaps 100,000,000 of our people not only 
possess no works of art of their own, but never even see an 
original painting by a significant artist. Most popular maga- 
ives both in their illustrations and advertisements, feed the 
people artistic trash. Artists for the most part are obliged to 
eke out an existence as best they can—see the study by Elizabeth 
McCausland in the January issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART. The 
museums, despite their valiant efforts, have not been able to do 
more than provide cloisters in which the fortunate few can 
find solace from the artistic dark ages around them, It is against 
the background of such facts, rather than in terms of an artistie 
utopia, that patronage by industry must be considered. 

Given that background, it seems evident that industrial pat- 
ronage is making at least two notable contributions to Amer- 
ican life. They are: the stimulus to cultural and artistic growth 
resulting, in the first place, from the wide diffusion of art 
through industrial channels, and in the second place, from the 
support provided to the contemporary American artist. Judged 
by the standards of accustomed art activities, the extent of 
industrial diffusions is incredible. This is particularly so with 
regard to reproductions. The circulation of recognized art mag- 
azines and museum publications is counted in thousands, at 
best in tens of thousands. Industrial activity, working through 
magazine advertisements, reprints, and calendars, has shot the 
circulation of color reproductions of American painting into the 
millions. 

Stuart Davis’ Terminal went out in color on 600,000 Pepsi- 
Cola calendars. To date Pepsi-Cola has issued three calendars 
reproducing American paintings, each calendar comprising 12 
reproductions. The total number of color reproductions placed 
in free circulation through these calendars is 3 times 600,000, 
times 12, which comes to 21,600,000. The Karfiol figure-study 
is being reproduced in color by the Upjohn company in maga- 
zines having a combined circulation of 9,377,000. 18 additional 
paintings have been, or will be, reproduced in the current 
Upjohn series. The total number of reproductions of these paint- 
ings to appear in magazine advertisements during 1945 and 
1946 is 100,242,000. In addition the Upjohn reprint portfolio, 
100,000 copies, 10 reproductions in each copy, makes another 
million color prints. Thus, this one company in this one ad- 
vertising campaign is circulating well over a hundred million 
free color reproductions. Considering the number of other 
painting-centered advertising campaigns, and the extent to 
which paintings are being reproduced in industrial house 
organs, the number of color reproductions being sponsored 
and circulated by industry will soon have to be counted in 
billions, and perhaps has already reached that mark. 

As indicated in the preceding section of this article, the 
intrinsic significance of the paintings thus reproduced varies 
considerably. Nearly all of them, however, are superior to the 
pictures normally used for industrial purposes; a large percent- 
age are creditable examples of contemporary American effort, 
and at least a few typify the best of our current artistic pro- 
duction. 

Size and quality of the reproductions naturally vary, but on 
the whole they have been well above the average. Those appear- 
ing in magazines which use uncoated paper are often slightly 
dulled in color, but even so are likely to be superior to the 
educational prints used for study purposes in many school art 
classes. They have the further advantages of presenting con- 
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mporary examples not available in educational editions. 
*psi-Cola’s calendar reproductions are considerably larger 
an the plates of some of the same paintings in Hyperion’s 
larto volume, “Portrait of Americ a,” and in most cases appear 
be equally satisfactory color transc riptions. Color plates in 
bbott Laboratories publications, in Standard Oil’s THE LAMP. 
id Upjohn’s portfolio, equal in quality the color reproductions 
our leading art magazines—if and when those magazines can 
ford to reproduce in color. 

This widespread dissemination of color reproductions 
rough industrial channels constitutes a powerful educational 
ree, particularly in view of the fact that these reproductions 
ach large numbers of people who never see a regular art 
agazine or visit an art gallery. To have the work of some of 
ir best painters in a dozen periodicals on every newsstand, in 
10,000 doctors’ offices, in the reading matter distributed by 
rge corporations to their employees and business associates, 
a leavening influence favorable to the understanding and 
\joyment of art on an unprecedented scale. In this respect 
dustrial users of art, even at the advertising level and without 
rect pretentions to patronage, are doing for painting much 
e same thing as radio broadcasts of good recordings do for 
usic. 

The only other popularizing activity of comparable dimen- 
ons and influence is the use made of art in the pages of LIFE 
agazine. LIFE’S artistic program is due to editorial policy, 
dependent of direct industrial patronage, but it must be 
membered that a national magazine is able to function only by 
rtue of the revenues derived from its advertisers and these 
lvertisers are industrial concerns. Indirectly, therefore, even 
FE’s diffusion of art would be impossible were it not for 
dustrial financing. 

The circulation of original paintings in industrially organ- 
ed exhibitions: has followed more closely the lines of accus- 
med art activities. It has produced nothing startingly new in 
tendance figures, though the fact that industrial exhibitions 
em to draw attendances at least as large, on the average, as the 
ferings of the professional museum world, is in itself notable. 
Rumor has it that the Container Corporation exhibit “broke 
l records for the Chicago Art Institute, including those of the 
an Gogh exhibition.” Inquiry into the facts indicates that, as 
ual, rumor exaggerated and oversimplified the situation. The 
rgest single day’s attendance at the Container show—2,272— 
d exceed any single day at the Van Gogh show and did con- 
itute the record single day’s attendance for the Institute’s 
int department, in which the Container show was hung. In 
tal attendance for equal periods of time, on the other hand, 
e Van Gogh exhibition exceeded the Container, and as for the 
time single-day record at the Art Institute, the Posada show 
ew 6,500 to its opening and 1,500 more had to be turned 
yvay—a single day record of more than three times Con- 
iner’s. 

Comparisons, if not odious, thus prove to be complicated. 
1e important fact remains that the Container show drew a 
tal attendance of 35,000 during the eleven and a half weeks 
was on view. Although by no means the largest attendance at 
dustrially sponsored exhibitions—we have already noted 
at Abbott Laboratories’ “Naval Medicine” show drew 45,000 
its first day in Washington—the restrained and somewhat 
ecial character of the Container exhibit makes it an interest- 
case to study. 

at were the primary sources of its appeal to the public? 

e writer asked Carl O. Schniewind, curator of ae at the 
t Institute, for an opinion. Mr. Schniewind replied, “I think 
3 reason must be sought in various factors. 1) We have a 
‘ge school here which stresses advertising layout rather 
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Franklin Boggs: ANOPHELES HOME FRONT, 1944. From the Abbott 
Collection, “Paintings of Army Medicine.” Boggs, in New Guinea, 
paints a Sanitary Corps officer and a squad of natives destroying 
the breeding grounds of the malaria mosquito. 


Thomas Benton: THE HARVEST, from “The Year of Peril” series done 
for the Abbott Laboratories in 1942, and published by them in 
full-color with forewords by the artist and Archibald MacLeish. 


Peter Blume: FRACTURE WARD, done for the Abbott Collection, 
“Paintings of Army Medicine” and presented to the U. S. Army 
Medical Department. 
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Max Weber: viscourse, oil, 22 x 27 inches. From the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection of Contemporary American Painting. 


heavily and consequently the interest is keen in that subject. 
2) The publicity came from two sides: from the Art Institute 
and from the Container Corporation. 3) The exhibition con- 
tained material by a great many well-known contemporary 
artists, and we have always found that a contemporary exhibi- 
‘tion is better attended than an old master one. 4) The excellent 
location of the gallery in which the Container Corporation 
exhibit was held, right next to the entrance, undoubtedly helped 
to swell the attendance. 5) The very ‘catchy’ installation also 
contributed.” 

The appeal of the Container show to students of commercial 
art illustrates a general principle, applicable in varied ways, to 
a number of industrial exhibitions. Instead of being displays of 
art for art’s sake, they are displays of art for a purpose, or in 
relation to an interest, connected with some aspect of daily life. 
In the Container instance, the link is commercial art with its 
wide current application and its career possibilities. In Abbott 
Laboratories exhibitions, the link is war and war effort. In the 
Upjohn exhibit, it is medicine. In the Standard Oil collection, 
it is a natural resource and its technical exploitation. 

A link can become a kink if pressed too far, and we have 
already noted the complications which it creates in Upjohn 
advertising, but on the other hand art for art’s sake also has its 
limitations when pressed to extremes. On the whole an inter- 
play between art and the other activities of society makes for 
mutually beneficial integration—something that has been sadly 
lacking in recent times. 

One of the immediate results of industrial influence in this 
direction, and perhaps the most distinctive achievement of 
industrially organized exhibitions to date, is the fact that these 
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exhibitions draw into the orbit of the art world sections of th 
public not otherwise interested. Abbott exhibitions drew mem 
bers of the army, navy, airforce, and a generally war-consciou 
public. Upjohn draws the medical world. “Usually,” says ; 
representative of the latter company, “a preview is held an 
invitations are sent to all local physicians, druggists, hospitals 
and other medical groups.” Standard Oil’s showings will doubt 
less get a wide response from oil personnel and from schoo 
classes in geography and science. Educationally all this i 
valuable promotion work. New relations between art an 
modern life are being established; new groups of people ar 
being brought under the influence of art. 

Thus. it would seem that in the wide circulation of repro 
ductions and the display of originals to sections of the publi 
which would otherwise lack contact with good painting, in 
dustrial patronage is achieving significant results. 

A further consideration of great importance is the fact tha 
the support provided by industry is being given in large par 
to the contemporary American artist. For the past severa 
like his contempo 


generations, the living American painter 
raries in other parts of the western world—was largely ar 
outcast from the culture to which he contributed. All too ofter 
his life was a struggle for material existence, creative oppor 
tunity, and artistic understanding. 

If we seek reasons for this condition, one assumption migh 
be that a materialistic industrialized civilization had ceased t 
care about art and was spending its money on other things. hr 
point of fact, more was being spent on art than in any previou 
age in history. During the single year of 1929, the Americar 
Art Dealers’ Association reported sales of “imported works 0 
art” totaling $250,000,000. The wealth behind this prodigiou: 
expenditure—industrial wealth then as now—was largely 


Bernard Karfiol: Painting used to illustrate the Upjohn Com 
pany health message: “And they thought she’d always be 
paralyzed.” Photograph courtesy Midtown Galleries, N. Y 
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dispensed from the private fortunes of millionaire magnates. 
A mixture of motives, some good, some bad, led these industrial 
private collectors to concentrate on the rare and costly artistic 
remnants of earlier cultures—on “old master’ ” paintings. 

The good side of this activity was the importation into this 
country of large numbers of great paintings from the past, 
many of which have subsequently been presented to public 
institutions. The bad side was that it drained out of American 
cultural activities the wealth and the interest which would 
normally have supported them. Indeed it influenced our very 
conception of a work of art, tending to create what may be 
called the “museum-piece mentality”—the mentality in which 
a “work of art” is thought of as a treasure so rare, so historical, 
so remote from the workshop or the studio around the corner, 
that art must inevitably be restricted to the mansions of the 
wealthy few or to museums which can preserve it in guarded, 
humidity-controlled chambers. This is the last stage in the arti- 
ficial segregation of art from healthy interplay with life. 

The museums, in their origin mainly an outgrowth of the 
aristocratic private collection, were themselves so steeped 
this tradition that the living artist found them long indifferent 
to his work. As a national culture, we were in danger of becom- 
ing a second Rome, big with importations and imitations but 
deaf to the still small voice of those native artists who might 
have guided us to something of our own. 

If current industrial patronage were following similar lines, 
that would be a major charge against it. Happily the weight 
of its influence is falling in the opposite direction, going pri- 
marily to living artists and in the main to living American 
artists. Materially, in the present stage of the movement, this 


means a gain to contemporary American painters of something 


like $1,000,000 a year. Creatively, industrial patronage means Julio De Diego: Guity cats, oil, from the permanent collection of 


for the artist increased opportunity to work and the stimulus the International Business Machines Corporation. 


: of acceptance and recognition. In its distributional and educa- 
Henry Moore: MOTHER AND CHILD, Ham Hill stone, from the I £ 


: : ; , ic spects, i s i nsely enlarg i i 
permanent collection of International Business Machines. tional aspects, it means an immensely arged public with 


* which the artist can communicate. If Rubens thought it worth 
while to cultivate a school of engravers for the reproduction 
of his paintings, how much more does the American contempo- 
rary gain in recognition and prestige by having his work 
duplicated in millions of industrial color reproductions? 

With the origin of this trend toward contemporary native 
art, industry has had comparatively little to do. For a genera- 
tion past the more articulate artists, the more penetrating critics, 
and a few creatively conceived museums have been doing 
pioneer work in the field. The federal art projects of the last 
decade also deserve a part of the credit, for they provided the 
first national display of the potentialities of contemporary 
native effort in the arts. The relative exhaustion of the supply 
of old masters and the disruption of the European art market 
during the war also played their parts in the situation. Indus- 
trial patronage has thus come into being at a time ripe for the 
appreciation of contemporary native work. But if such patron- 
age is not the source of the current recognition of the artist in 
our midst, it seems to be the first large-scale demonstration 
that this recognition has become established in normal relation 
to our culture and is likely to persist and extend itself. 

Looked at from another angle, the new possibilities of wealth 
and recognition for the artist involve one of the issues of gravest 
concern to many observers of industrial patronage—the issue of 
artistic integrity. Will the lure of big and relatively easy money, 
and the temptation to benefit by national publicity, deflect the 
artist from his creative research and lead him to follow what- 
ever modes and standards may be in good order with industry? 
Will he have left the ivory tower only to goose-step his way into 
a golden prison? (Continued on page 114) 
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HARRIS AND EWING PHOTO 
“The White House is the property of the Nation, and, so far as is compatible with living therein, it should be kept as it 
originally was, for the same reasons that we keep Mount Vernon as it originally was. The stately simplicity of its architecture 


is an expression of the character of the period in which it was built and is in accord with the purpose it was designed to serve. 


It is a good thing to preserve such buildings as historic monuments which keep alive our sense of continuity with the Nation's 


past.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE WHITE HOUSE: RESIDENCE OR OFFICE? 


BY THOMAS C. PARKER 


ONCE upon a time, a President of the United States honored 
a professional group by asking it to “maintain an eye of 
guardianship” over the White House. During four decades, 
such a watch was maintained through a Commission of Fine 
Arts which jealously guarded the “Plan of 1901”, and inspired 
confidence in its leadership by demonstrating the value of 
adhering to a basic scheme. In the present decade, apparently 
on Presidential initiative and with acquiescence involving 
reversals of previous Commission findings, “temporary” ex- 
pedients have begun to assume formidable proportions and 
permanent character. If these had been “open covenants, openly 
arrived at” with due time for consideration and discussion, the 
public would have been concerned, though not necessarily 
alarmed. But such was not the procedure. An inconspicuous 
item was tacked on a Deficiency Bill and accepted without 
explanation, as White House maintenance and upkeep items 
usually are. Only when editorial questioning directed attention 
to something afoot, were the plans revealed. Then, when the 
House moved overwhelmingly to hold up the appropriation, 
laborers were moved in to rush construction preliminaries, not 
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only in advance of contract award, but even before drawings 
were completed! 

For the first time, the excluded public learned that a wartime 
extension of the East Wing (mysteriously mentioned as housing 
a bomb shelter and temporary war offices) was slated to be 
another Presidential museum—of pinkish limestone! It was 
said that the elimination of the offices from the Museum space 
necessitated office additions to the West Wing. Under the em- 
barrassing spotlight of public opinion, the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion has disapproved the museum aspect (which it had ap- 
proved “heartily” in 1942), Nevertheless, West Wing space 
was still to be provided for these East Wing offices. And there 
remained an entirely new Executive requirement—a so-called 
“auditorium”, the “central feature” of which was a stage, with 
elevator for grand piano plus television and broadcasting 
facilities. 

In a news conference, when he was told that architects were 
questioning the necessity and propriety of departing from long- 
held plans, the President demanded to know “What architects?” 
Likewise, the present Fine Arts Commission merely brushed 
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off as a proposal of the “opponents” the suggestion that the 
President could find all the space needed across the street in the 
State Department building—with the possible exception of the 
music-hall feature which, after all, may not be really vital. 

The White House is rightfully considered by the people of 
America and the world as a symbol of American democracy 
for it is the home of the leading citizen of the United States. 
It is a symbol which must be preserved. The present urgency 
for adequate operating facilities for the Presidential office is 
an added burden which is needlessly imposed by the people 
upon the leader of their country. To force each President to 
personally solve this problem by the addition of always extend- 
ing executive offices has already provided a dangerous prece- 
dent which promises eventual architectural mutilation of the 
White House as such. For this reason it is well that we review 
the historical back-ground of a Presidential problem that con- 
tinues to be marked “urgent.” 


The Fine Arts Commission of today consists of seven men, 
three of whom are architects.! The present incumbents are the 
successors of a long line of able professional men who have 
given hugely of their time without any monetary compensation. 
The roster of the members-emeriti includes the ablest archi- 
tects of this century — Burnham, Bacon, Delano, Gilbert, Medary, 
and Pope, to cite only a few. These are the architects about 
whose identity the President inquires and it is their considered 
composite judgment, over a long period, which technical men 
and laymen alike cannot see casually set aside. And when the 
Fine Arts Commission of 1946 notes that the “opponents of the 
proposal” advocate the remodelling of the State Department, 
it overlooks the fact that it was its parent body, the Commission 
of 1934, which launched this project, agreeing with the Presi- 
dent (Franklin D. Roosevelt) that “the removal of the Presi- 
dent’s office to this building offers the best solution of a prob- 
lem that is bound to become insistent within the next decade.” 
Sure enough, the problem is the same but the Commission has 
changed. 

Fortunately, both the Senate and House have been responsive 
to civic and professional opinion and vigorous editorial ex- 
pression. For the time being, the project has been blocked but 
it may be renewed at any time and there are “temporary” 
structures and permanent enlargements thereof which will have 
to be eliminated before the White House can be seen again as 
the simple but dominant edifice which Washington began and 
to which Jefferson gave his inimitable touch. It is a civic obli- 
gation for those groups which are qualified to pass upon the 
problem to do so, and to act as their judgment indicates. This 
business of temporizing with so-called “temporary additions” 


1National Commission of Fine Arts: Gilmore D. Clarke, Chm., David 
E. Finley, Vice-Chm., William T, Aldrich, L. Andrew Reinhard, Maurice 
Sterne, Frederick V. Murphy and Lee Lawrie. H. P. Caemmerer, Sec. 


The McKinley-Bingham 
lan for a “Presidential Pal- 
# blocked in 1899 by pro- 
tests of The American In- 
stitute of Architects and art 
groups. 
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of permanent construction has now reached a point where it 
must be decided whether we are to keep the “President’s House” 
of George Washington’s vision or to turn the grounds over to 
the constantly expanding “Executive Offices of the President.” 

The professional and civic groups most concerned fortunately 
have a check and balance system already at hand for just such 
contingencies, It is the Joint Committee on the National Capital, 
consisting of ten national organizations. It had its beginning 
during the Washington Bicentennial, when representatives ad- 
vocated “maintaining, in each of our respective organizations, 
a Committee on the National Capital, each committee to assume 
as its special opportunity and obligation for public service the 
particular branch of art with which it is chiefly concerned; 

. representatives of these committees to constitute a central 
civic and professional committee to make effective, as occasion 
requires, the full force of organized professional opinion.” 
This intended patriotic gesture is now being characterized as 
“propaganda”. 

Some of the member groups have previously demonstrated 
the value of their efforts. They have not only prevented other 
abortive expansions of the White House, but have contributed 
to the restoration of the Enfant Plan, helped to establish the 
Fine Arts and Planning Commissions, campaigned to prevent 
the power development of the Potomac, worked for park and 
building appropriations and, in general, built up a nationwide 
interest in the adequate development of the nation’s capital. 
They have stood for consistent as well as comprehensive and 
coordinated planning. Consistency implies continuity of think- 
ing and acting. When it suddenly develops that, time after time, 
a master plan is being sidetracked on some excuse of desire or 
expediency, a procedure which Burnham anticipated and pro- 
tested at the turn of the century, then it is time to call a halt 
and ask questions. 

A distinguished member of Congress has asked the leading 
question—How are the requirements for executive office space 
to be met? The Joint Committee on the National Capital might 
well suggest the following procedure: 

1) That the requirements of the executive office be studied 
as an integral part of the general executive group planned or 
projected for the Lafayette Square area; 

2) That this study cover not only new buildings to be erected 
at some future time but interim accommodations and buildings 
to be reshaped or eliminated to restore the simple dignity of 
the White House and to provide adequately and functionally 
for its architectural enframement; 

2 American Federation of Arts, American Institute of Architects, Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, American Planning and Civic Association, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of Landscape 
Architects, The Garden Club of America, National Association of Real 


Estate Boards, National Sculpture Society, National Society of Mural 
Painters. 
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PLOT PLAN OF THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 


» PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, 1792-1815 

2. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

3. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 1902 
Chorles F McKim 

4. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 1909 
Nothen C Wyeth 

5. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 1934 
Eric Gugler 

6. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 1942 
Lorenze S. Winslow 

7. HARRY S. TRUMAN, 1946 

Lorene 5. Winslow 


3) That this study be made by the Planning Commission 
and the Public Buildings Administration and then, in regular 
order, reviewed with the Commission of Fine Arts; 


4) That, for this most important basic study, there should 
be retained men of the highest professional standing, of the 
calibre of those men who have given so generously of their time 
and talents on the McMillan and succeeding commissions for 
the past four and a half decades; 


5) That funds be made available to the above agencies for 
this definitely Federal project; 


Architect Winslow sketch showing West wing perspective view of the proposed addition of executive offices. 
Northwest from South Lawn as indicated on the above plot plan of the White House grounds. 
left of the colonnade as illustrated below and extends 145 feet South of present “temporary” offices. 


6) That the various groups constituting the joint civic anc 
professional committee lend their active support to the con 
summation of such a program. 


DOCUMENTARY EXCERPTS relating to the 
WHITE HOUSE and EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


1874: Keim’s Handbook—Description of White House. 

On the second floor, the East part of the building is occupie¢ 
by the Executive Office and Ante Room. . The President’ 
Office. or Cabinet Room, is a fine apartment on the S. side. . . 
Adjoining is the library, also used as a family sitting room. . . 
The private portions . . . consist of seven sleeping apartments 

It is entirely unsuitable, however, for the purposes to whicl 
it is now applied: executive offices and private residence. Congres: 
has now under consideration a proposition to erect a suitable 
and exclusively private mansion in the suburbs of the capital 
for the residence of the President’s household, and the conversior 
of the President’s building into Executive Offices. 


1899: Glenn Brown’s ‘‘“Memories.” 
The garden front, looking down the Potomac, was particularh 


attractive . . . with the one storey colonnades added during Jeffer 
son’s administration . . . there were few changes until after the 
Civil War ... Col. Bingham (1899) employed . . . draftsmer 


to make plans more than doubling the size of the old building. . . 
additions east and west, each of them larger than the present Whit 
House. . . . emphasized by circular tower-like ends. 

The American Institute of Architects in convention . . . strongh 
protested the proposed addition ... protests of forty-eight ar 
associations throughout the country. . . . McKinley listened t 
the public demand and ordered the model removed. 


1900: Statement by Charles Moore, second chairman, The Fin 
Arts Commission, 

. . the American Institute of Architects placed itself on recor¢ 
in opposition to the threatened mutilation of the Whit 
House. With the efficient cooperation of the late Senator Jame 
McMillan, the Institute secured the appointment of an expert com 
mission. 


1901: Report of the McMillan Park Commission. (Members 
Charles Follin McKim, Frederick Law Olmstead, Augustus St 
Gaudens and Daniel H. Burnham, chairman.) ; 

For a number of years past, the White House has been over 
crowded by reason of the rapid increase in public business, whic 
has encroached seriously upon the private apartments of th 
President. Three methods of overcoming the present unfortuna' 
condition have been suggested . . . 


(1) ... enlargement ... by additions east and west. Th 
plans prepared for such enlargement prove conclusively that th 
historic White House cannot be enlarged without destroying i 


View lookin, 
The proposed addition i: 
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\dividuality, thus causing the loss of those characteristic features 
hich endear the edifice to the American people . - . 

(2) . .. given up entirely to public business. This plan has not 
s yet commended itself to popular opinion. 

(3) ... Executive Offices . . . removed from the White House. 
his latter plan . . . favored by the present Chief Executive; and 
» the Commission it seems to be the best solution of the problem 
ossible at this time. 

(Footnote to 2nd edition) . . . the President has placed Mr. Me- 
im in charge of the reinstatement of the White House and plans 
ave been prepared for the construction of a temporary office build- 
ig in the White House grounds on the West. 


902: Daniel H. Burnham (Chairman, Park Commission of 
901; First.Chairman, Fine Arts Commission). 
I shall be very much opposed to any structure in the present 


Vhite House grounds because, although called “temporary”, it 
ould be left there for a lifetime .. . 


teport of McKim, Mead and White, Architects of the White 
louse Restoration. 

Every suggestion for the location of a permanent office building 
yas open to some objection that seemed insuperable. No location 
utside the White House grounds could be decided upon and 
ecured in the short time—three months—available. To construct 
yithin these grounds a building sufficiently large and imposing to 
tand as permanent offices would be to detract from the White House 
tself so seriously as to be absolutely oft of the question. The one 
ossible solution, therefore, was to occupy the only available space 
vith a temporary building, which should be comfortable within 
md inconspicuous in appearance, leaving Congress at its leisure 
o take up seriously the question of a permanent, adequate and 
horoughly dignified office for the Chief Executive. 


905: Statement by Elihu Root. 


. . . the White House has been preserved, restored and protected 
igainst discordant and overwhelming additions ... and against 
ll garish display and inconsistent treatment; preserved as a 
yrecious monument of America’s past for America’s future. 


908: President Theodore Roosevelt to the President of the 
\merican Institute of Architects. 

During my incumbency of the Presidency, the White House, un- 
ler Mr. McKim’s direction, was restored to the beauty, dignity and 
implicity of its original plan. It is now, without and within, literally 
he ideal house for the head of a great democratic republic. It 
hould be a matter of pride and honorable obligation to the whole 
‘ation to prevent its being in any way marred. If I had it in my 
ower as I leave office, | would like to leave as a legacy to you and 
he American Institute of Architects the duty of preserving a per- 
etual “eye of guardianship” over the White House to see that it 
s kept unchanged and unmarred from this time on. 


The President of the American Institute of Architects to the 
President of the United States. 


The American Institute of Architects will accept all of the hon- 
orable obligation which your letter implies and will lend its influ- 
ence always to the preservation of the White House as it now stands 
unchanged and unmarred for future generations of the American 
people . . . Your letter will be looked upon as our charter and as 
our authority for such defense of this structure. 


1918: Report of the Commission of Fine Arts; Charles Moore, 
chairman. (Architect Members: Thomas Hastings, John Russell 
Pope, Cass Gilbert, William Mitchell Kendall.) 

Prior to 1902, the question of relocating the White House was 
discussed from time to time; but ever since the restoration com- 
pleted in 1903, all such ideas have been abandoned. The historic 
White House on its original site may now be taken as a fixed fact. 
At the time of restoration the Executive Offices were removed from 
the residence to a building designed by the Architects as a tempo- 
rary structure. Then it was anticipated that in a not distant future 
Congress would provide for Executive Offices of a more dignified 
character, with suitable approaches. Congress, however, provided 
for doubling the size of the temporary building. Further expansions 
will necessitate a careful study of this perplexing problem. To build 
a second story on the present building would detract from the 
White House itself. 

The Commission calls attention to the seriousness of the problem 
and the necessity of careful study of all its phases before Congress 


shall commit itself to any further enlargement of the Executive 
Offices. 


1925: Tenth Report of the Commission of Fine Arts, Charles 
Moore, chairman. (Architect Members: John Russell Pope, 
Louis Ayres, Abram Garfield, Henry Bacon, Wm. Adams 
Delano.) 


Plans for increasing the available space in the President’s offices 
came before the Commission in April 1923. In their report this 
Commission adverted to the fact that when in 1902, it became 
imperative to remove the Executive Offices from the second floor 
of the then over-crowded White House to a separate building, a 
small structure was built at the end of the West Terrace on the 
site occupied by the President’s office in the days of Andrew Jack- 
son. This building was designed for temporary uses until Con- 
gress should provide for more adequate quarters elsewhere than in 
the White House grounds. 


1929: Eleventh Report of the Commission of Fine Arts, Charles 
Moore, chairman. (Architect Members: Abram Garfield, Milton 
B. Medary, Benj. W. Morris, Wm. Adams Delano, John W. 
Cross. ) (Continued on page 119) 


A perspective view of the White House with flanking buildings showing the State Department at left restored to general 
lines of the Treasury Department as originally intended by Congress. A study for completed working drawings prepared 
in the early 30’s by architect Waddy B. Wood on government commission and now “suppressed” on grounds that “release 
for publication would serve no useful purpose at this time.’ (See: 1934 Report of Commission of Fine Arts.) 


David Smith: Bombing Civil- 
ian Population, bronze. One 
of the series of “Medals for 
Dishonor” which the artist did 
in 1937. Photographs courtesy 
the Willard Gallery, New 
York, unless otherwise noted. 


DAVID SMITH AND SOCIAL SURREALISM 


BY STANLEY MELTZOFF 


IT IS not often that one can point to the birth of a style, or even 
a sub-species of style, but it is now possible to speak of such a 
birth, American in origin, which promises to take its place in 
the history of art. For want of a better name it may be called 
“social surrealism”. 

The new style does not belong to a manifesto school. It is 
only in the light of an ever more sharply defined body of work 
of many individuals, stretching over a period of fifteen years, 
that it is possible to speak of this style and define its character- 
istics. The sculptor David Smith and the painters Peter Blume 
and Louis Guglielmi represent social surrealism most clearly. 
To them may be attached a group that ranges from the commer- 
cial level of Artzybasheff and Steig to the Guernica of Picasso, 
and the works of Robert Gwathmey, Walter Quirt, and Philip 
Evergood. Although the art of David Smith is neither as early 
nor as well known as the paintings of Blume, it presents the new 
style with sculptural clarity and a peculiar intensity. 

Social surrealism uses surrealist techniques to describe the 
world at large rather than the painter’s ego. It deals with what is 
obsessive and hallucinatory to all, rather than to the artist 
alone. While the surrealist enigma is total and soluble only in 
terms of the painter’s mind, the enigma of social surrealism 
results from extreme compression of meaning, and tends to dis- 
appear upon analysis. 
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The French surrealist techniques of transposing objects and 
contexts, of double image, trompe oeil, pictorial punning, and 
general incongruity, are used by the social surrealists to present 
the real world more intensely. Both styles are highly literary, 
dependent on titles, and are independent of the cubist esthetie 
of pure form. 

A comparison of the treatment of the same subject by 
Salvador Dali and David Smith makes the difference between 
the two types of surrealism clear. The sculptor’s work is the 
Bombing of Civilian Populations, one of the striking “Medals 
for Dishonor” first shown in 1940. Dali’s painting is the 
Uranium and Atomica Melancholica Idyll done a few months 
ago. It must be remembered that the sculptor’s medal shows the 
new style in a still developing phase, while Dali’s painting, 
dealing with an obsession common to many, approaches 
social surrealism. ' 

The surrealist painting shows a dark screen on which are 
projected such images of the trivia of daily life as the World 
Series. This dark screen is ripped in one corner to show a more 
solidly painted world across whose sky stride elephants on 
giraffe legs caparisoned like Hindu gods. From their bellies, 
split as in a Caesarean operation, golden eggs rain. It is a visual 


metaphor that recalls the vast size, lumbering pace, and dread- 
ful function of the heavy bombers 
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The social surrealist bronze, done five years earlier, shows the 
ombed statue of a female whose stomach has been blown open 
0 display a child as if in some medieval medical diagram of a 
aesarean. Dive-bombing storks fly behind the statue and drop 
xplosive eggs instead of children on the chimneys of shattered 
ouses. The female statue is flanked by two symbols of modern 
yar. On the right a child is impaled sacrificially on a bomb, 
vhile to the left a bomb occupies the child’s place in a high-chair 
s the well-nourished darling of civilization. The bronze medal 
s like a cult image of some ancient mother goddess, some 
nti-Demeter of infertility, destruction, and desecration. 

In an age of modern Caesars, both Dali and Smith have used 
he metaphor of a Caesarean birth by violence, but their use 
f this symbol differs radically. The painter’s symbol is a 
ersonal description of an event, while the sculptor’s is part of 
general examination of 20th century life and death. 


David Smith etching a medallion with an electric tool. He 
alls his studio at Bolton Landing on Lake George, New 
York, the “Terminal Iron Works”, after the company in 
srooklyn for which he worked as a welder during the war. 


But it would be a mistake to regard the work of David Smith 
is programmatic. His personal development has been gradual 
nd marked by many beautiful, if blind, turnings. The recent 
etrospective exhibition at the Willard and Buchholz Galleries 
n New York City combined the work of ten previous one-man 
hows, and demonstrated the many stylistic threads of which 
he final style is woven. 

Smith began as a sculptor in the abstract cubist manner of 
aipchitz, Arp, Gargallo, and Zadkine. Starting with such early 
ieces as Vertical Construction (1936) or Billiard Players 
1937), he has continued to produce abstractions like the 
tooster Fight (1945) and the abstract color movies that now 
ngage him. In the formal style of voids and volumes, of con- 
rasted textures, and geometrical relationships, Smith is as 
xciting as his foreign masters. . 

The sculptor found his personal style in 1937 with the series 
f “Medals for Dishonor” inspired by a collection of German 
‘ar decorations in the British Museum. They are a kind of 
snoble prize to be given to the opposites of the Nobel winners. 
tylistically they contain reflections of the archaic styles that 
ascinated the artist during a trip to Greece and the Aegean 
sles. Milton Brown wrote in a review of the first showing of 
1e “Medals” that a sculptor had at last appeared who was 
Ss 7 
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Salvador Dali: Uranium and Atomica Melancholica Idyll, oil, 
34 « 26, 1945. Photo courtesy Bignou Gallery, New York. 


interested in content as well as form. In this new style the mid- 
western artist handles the most complicated ideas and emotions. 

In content Smith’s work varies from abstract to highly 
ideational, and in technique it ranges from steel to bronze. 
He began to use steel in an abstract way at the Terminal Iron 
Works in Brooklyn. Using welding torch, press, lathe, and 
drill, his steel style consists of sharp edges, flat surfaces, and 
space-enclosing, rather than plastic, forms. By working in 
modern industrial plants such as American Locomotive, he has 
attained an unheard of facility in a recalcitrant material. He 
has, for example, produced a line drawing by burning through 
three-fourths-inch steel plate with a welding torch. His first 
use of bronze was in the “Medals for Dishonor.” Using the 
cire-perdue process he produced forms which, in contrast to his 


David Smith: HOME OF THE WELDER, 18 x 21 x 1314, 1945. 
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David Smith: PERFIDIOUS ALBION, bronze, 14% x 6/2 x 4, 1945. 


work in steel, are massive rather than space-enclosing, and 
freer in surface and contour. 

Though the two materials are frequently used in conjunction, 
the sculptor takes advantage of the freedom of bronze for his 
social surrealism. No longer holding to the cubist belief that 
materials fundamentally determine the style of sculpture, he 
claims that content is paramount and that a good technician 
can do what he will in any material. 

What separates David Smith sharply from the mass of deriva- 
tive sculptors is that he has succeeded in integrating the lessons 
of the cubists and the surrealists with a new content, producing 
thereby a new style. What this is may be seen in the works of 
1944 and 1945. They fall roughly into two groups, one of which 
deals with broad themes of war and politics, and the other with 
little war between men and women, the politics of personal 
relations, and the psychology of individuals. 

The bronze study Rape (1944) is a simple introduction to 
Smith’s method. Composed like a classical “Leda and the Swan,” 
it shows a struggling female yielding to the advances of a 
cannon which is pliable and active as if it were flesh. The 
sculptor’s “anthrogun,” like Zeus in the Leda myth, is Force 
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in disguise possessing humanity. Like the monsters in Hieron 
mous Bosch, Smith’s living cannon is repeated in many work 
In the Spectre of False Peace the cannon becomes a war chari¢ 
that is in turn a mandolin from whose broken strings teat 
trail to indicate sad music. 

The cannon serves as a point of comparison between th 
method of Smith and that of James Joyce in “Finnegan 
Wake.” One of the sculptor’s main influences was the appea 
ance of “Work in Progress” in TRANSITION. The literary us 
of the pun to increase the weight of meaning born by words 
paralleled by the sculptural use of metamorphising object 
Using adjectives found in the first chapter of “Finnegan 
Wake,” Smith’s cannon is and “‘camiballistic. 
The cannon, like Joyce’s Sir Tristram, is a “violer d’amores, 
an amoral musical amorist, part viola and part violater. 

Like characters in Ovid, each part of the social surrealist 
sculpture is in the process of changing into another. Each for 


“sexcaliber” 


is intended to be read on many levels. Examine the fascinatin 
Perfidious Albion, a green patinated lump of bronze that look 
like a paleolithic charm, Shaped roughly like a torso, it stan¢ 
on a base with jagged teeth, and is surmounted by two antler 
and a unicorn horn on which trophies are displayed. Eae 
formal element assists in the play of several related ideas. Th 
rough, wavy lines that cover the squat torso suggest the sez 
on which Britain’s power is founded, They also suggest th 
lacy drapery on an old queen’s bosom, and the cords of po 
session with which the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street et 
circles the globe. For each of these trains of thought a reir 
forcing element is introduced elsewhere. The seas are show 
in the moat-like circling base whose jagged teeth sink po: 
sessively into any surface on which it stands. The thread line 
turn into cords of a money-lender’s scales which in turn ai 
the wheels of a cannon. The lacy lines of drapery are matche 
by the headdress of ghastly trophies, and cluster in the bae 
to form a pig’s snout crowned with a jeweled coronet. Th 
transmogrification of forms continues over the whole obje 
with ever increasing subtlety. Perfidious Albion is as ambiguot 
as history, as compressed in meaning as a slide rule, and : 
simple as a moss covered rock. 

The group of works dealing with individuals and small soci: 
units are harder to understand because the associations the 
evoke are less common knowledge. Some, like the Ancie) 
Household, have an immediate appeal. It is a serene and musie 
representation of the golden age and its harmonious family lif 
The Ancient Household shows a woman whose flowing ha 
forms a circle which becomes the woof of a loom and the strin; 
of a harp, recalling Penelope’s singing and weaving. 


David Smith: THE RAPE, bronse, 1945, 


Works like the Welder’s Home are as complicated as parts 
of “Finnegan’s Wake,” and as complete a departure from pre- 
vious sculpture. The artist has recreated a complete household, 
inside and outside, with landscapes and furniture, people and 
thoughts. For the first time in sculpture a woman and her 
reflection in the mirror are represented at the same time, and 
wallpaper is modeled on which the ideas of the inhabitants are 
projected over the pattern. 

It is sculpture which has left the boundaries of visual reality 
and entered the realm of symbolic thought. Like three dimen- 
sional hieroglyphs, it is a kind of writing in which ideas as 
complicated as those of prose are handled. At this point Smith 
fails to overcome certain difficulties inherent in his medium. 
Talking in a new language, a pioneer of a new form of 
expression, he is often obscure. Sculpture, unlike prose, con- 
sists only of nouns, that is to say concrete forms, It lacks the 
prepositions and conjunctives which make relations between 
nouns in prose comprehensible. Some of the sculpture is ques- 
tionable in the same way that Joyce is questionable. One is 
not sure that the work of analysis is compensated by the mean- 
ing revealed. 

Smith’s work raises the further problem of a work of art 
which makes a biting and embittered social comment, intended 
to help in the reconstruction of the world, but does so in a way 
comprehensible only to a minute, if highly cultured, audience. 

Nonetheless his art raises social surrealism to a mature and 
sophisticated level. Demanding an intellectual effort, it returns a 
rich experience. In terms of the magnitude of the attempt, his 
occasional failures are noble, and his frequent successes bril- 
liant. 


David Smith was born in Decatur, Ind., in 1906, the child 
of a Methodist school teacher. He went to college in the middle 
west, trying first Ohio University and then Notre Dame, and 
worked in the Studebaker factory during his vacations. Un- 
aware of the methods of becoming an artist, he received no 
formal art education until, at the age of twenty, he came to New 
York and the Art Student’s League. He studied there under 
Lahey, Sloan, and Matulka until 1931. Married in 1927 to 
another League student, he supported himself with odd com- 
mercial jobs. After a painting trip to the West Indies in 1931 
he became a full time, professional painter. In 1932 he rented 
space in the Terminal Iron Works, Brooklyn, a waterside 
shipfitting and boilermaking plant. There he began to experi- 
ment with sculpture. In the fall of 1935 the Smiths went to 
Europe and studied in Paris. A sudden inspiration led them 


David Smith: FALSE PEACE SPECTRE, steel and bronze, 1945. 


David Smith: wean, Cast iron, 19% inches high, 1938. Collec- 
tion of the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


to Greece where the Cycladic, Archaic, and Cretan styles 
strongly influenced him. 

Returning to New York in 1937 he had his first one-man 
show at the East River Gallery. He was connected for a while 
with the Treasury Project as a technical consultant. In that year 
he began his “Medals for Dishonor,” under the impact of the 
Ethiopian and Spanish wars. In 1940 he moved to Bolton 
Landing, New York, where he built himself a studio equipped 
like a modern industrial plant. During the war he worked 
as a welder in the American Locomotive plant, and spent his 
spare time studying stone techniques at the Saratoga Funeral 
Monument Yard. 

He now devotes himself completely to sculpture, with an 
occasional sortie into politics. Running as an Independent in 
a heavily Republican township, he failed respectably to be 
elected Justice of Peace. 

He has had ten one-man shows in various parts of the coun- 
try, and participated in numbers of group exhibitions. The 
Museum of Modern Art owns one of his pieces. 
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SOME INNESS PRICES 


WHEN an artist sells a picture for $500 and then later it is 
resold for $50,000, does he benefit in any way? A layman asked 
me this question recently. 

The answer is no. The work of art is a commodity and/or 
security. The artist has no legal rights in it after cash has passed 
hands. The buyer may sell reproductions of it and make a small 
fortune—for himself. He may trim down the canvas or destroy 
it. A well known painter’s name may be added to a canvas 
painted by an unknown dauber. If the injured artist remove the 
fraudulent signature, he is liable to a damage suit for defacing 
another’s property. None of the “unearned increment” of art 
adheres to the creator of the work of art’s value, the artist. 

The question is pertinent in relation to the rise in Inness 
prices. Considerable data about these were graphed by the writer 
in preliminary research for the monograph of the George Inness 
exhibition which opened February 25 at the George Walter 
Vincent Smith Art Museum in Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
which will be seen during April at the Brooklyn Museum. 
Assuredly the Inness market has not soared as rapidly in recent 
years as the Homer or the Eakins market. The percentile con- 
trast, however, between the $25 paid for an Inness in 1846 and 
the $60,000 paid for an Inness in 1922 is sufficiently dramatic 
to suggest that the work of art has greater status as a commodity 
than as a moral-cultural quantity. In fact, aside from the un- 
earned increment of rising land values, few objects of sale and 
resale appreciate as much as the work of art, assuming that it 
meets the art market’s general specifications. Ordinary con- 
sumers’ goods depreciate drastically in a century, be they suit 
of clothes, bungalow, car, radio. On the contrary, the ambiguous 
social position of art is reflected in the fact that when it comes 
fresh and pristine from its font of genius, it can be sold only at 
a low price, thereby indicating its “priceless” quality. When, by 
the action of history and circumstance, it has passed into the 
commodity-cum-security phase, the work of art really becomes 
priceless, though not much or any of this enhanced value benefits 
its maker. No doubt, this complicated interplay of socio-eco- 
nomic factors is one explanation for the gloomy financial picture 
presented in my article in the January MAGAZINE OF ART, “Why 
Can’t America Afford Art?” 


George Inness: THE FIRST 
ROUNDHOUSE ON THE D. L. AND 
W. R. R. AT SCRANTON, 1855, oil, 
50 x 3334. National Gallery, 
Washington. Inness got $75 
for the painting, which sold 
for $2700 in 1927. Photo from 
Knoedler. 


BY ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


In studying the social status of the artist in America, I have 
been faced with a dearth of information about colonial art eco- 
nomics, More data are available for the post-Civil War period. 
Inness seems to be about as well-documented as his contempo- 
raries, though records from his pen are no more numerous than 
they are in general for artists of the time. Blanket censorship 
seemed to envelop the age. Let a man die, and kindly family, — 
friends, and official biographers formed an entourage to drape 
his memory in silence. Nevertheless, if we take these tiny nuggets 
of fact and assay them all together, we get a considerable hoard 
of information. With Inness, the economics of the Amer- 
ican wonderland of art is as dizzy as with any artist I have 
investigated, 

The spread from $25 to $60,000 may be rationalized. After 
all, what is a mere 240,000 per cent increase in value? Colonial 
money, in fact, is said to have had forty or fifty times as much 
purchasing power as present-day currency, so that Copley might 
have been said to have had an income of $2,000,000. In 1846 
Inness was only 21, a fledgling painter, self-taught and scarcely 
yet capable of making an individual expression, as the 1846 | 
Surveying in the Inness monograph shows. Yet by the next year, — 
when he was but 22, he sold canvases to the American Art Union 
for as high as $250 and $350, he himself reported. Early Art : 
Union publications show he had selling power year after year; 
and by 1850, when he was 25, he was considered a good enough | 
financial risk for Ogden Haggerty to put up cash for a trip to 
Italy, to be underwritten by paintings. 

From here on, the Inness economic picture is less booming. 
When he went to Scranton in 1855 to paint The First Round- 
house on the D. L, and W. R. R. at Scranton, he had to write 
Haggerty for $10. His patron was not satisfied with the finished 
painting and demanded changes, which Inness, needing money, 
was compelled to make. He got $75 for the canvas, In 1927 it 
sold for $2700 in the Hartley sale, having in the meanwhile 
come back into Inness’ hands and so into his family’s possession. — 
Thus in seventy-two years this painting’s market value had 


multiplied by sixty. How much its value has appreciated in the | 
past score of years is a question, a 


Inness’ trip in 1870 to Italy, where he remained forfour! 
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years, was undertaken at the urging of his Boston dealer, who 
thought foreign subjects would sell better than American. The 
mark of this socio-cultural pressure was left on Inness: he is 
quoted as saying years later that American dealers would rather 
buy paintings by Europeans for twenty-five or fifty francs 
because they could sell them at a big profit than try to find good 
paintings by Americans because they could not sell the latter 
at a big profit. 

Characteristic of this pattern is the habit American collectors 
had of haggling over prices. There is the familiar anecdote of 
the New York banker who visited Inness in Rome. He saw two 
large canvases and inquired the price, which was $5000 each. 
Then he asked the price of a smaller canvas, which was $2000. 
Would Inness sell all three for $10,000? Needing money as 
usual, Inness would—but reluctantly. 

Actually, $5000 a canvas was a big price for Inness, even in 
the heyday of his reputation and success. About 1875, after his 
return from the long Italian sojourn, he was taken up by 
Thomas B. Clarke, who interested other collectors in buying 
Innesses and who later became Inness’ agent. In the 1899 Clarke 
sale there were thirty-five paintings by Inness, who had died in 
1894, But Clarke had by no means paid fancy prices for them. 
The “lost” A Gray Lowery Day, 1877, for which Clarke is said 
to have paid about $300, went for $10,150, an increase of more 
than 3000 per cent. As late as 1891, according to the AMERICAN 
ART NEWS in 1918, Clarke was able to buy an unnamed canvas for 
$2000, “the prevailing price of the time.” This same painting 
went in 1899 to George A. Hearn for $5600. When it came up at 
auction in 1918, the opening bid was $25,000, and it was sold to 
Scott and Fowles for $30,000. So the sale of a large painting to 
Rosewell Smith, founder of the CENTURY MAGAZINE, for $5000 
in the eighties was unusual; and if it is true, that Inness’ 
income toward the end of his life was $20,000 a year, this 
meant a number of sales rather than high individual prices. 

This is evident in the total for the 1895 executors’ sale, 
$108,670, something over two hundred items being put up for 
sale. Auction records at the turn of the century show Innesses 
going for reasonable but not extraordinary sums. In the 1900 
William T. Evans sale, at which 270 works by American artists 
were sold, an Inness brought $5900, and a Wyant the highest 
price of the sale, $6300. Homer Martin brought $4750 and 
Homer $4000. The next year, three Innesses brought only $375, 
$400, and $700 in the Kirkpatrick sale. By 1903, a large canvas, 
Evening, Medfield, 36 x 63, brought $1500. In the “Art 
Annual’s” 1903-05 list of “Paintings Sold for $5000 and over,” 


no Innesses are recorded. Nevertheless the Inness market was 


Riness: WoopGATHERERS, 1891, oil, 30 « 45. N. Y. art market. 
It sold for $30,800 in 1918. Photo from Scott & Fowles. 


slowly rising: The Gleaners, 26 x 36, which had sold in 1899 
for $550, went in 1904 for $725. about a 35 per cent increase. 
By 1910, a 32 x 42 sold for $1650. 

The year 1911 saw the Inness graph shoot up. According to 
Arthur Hoeber in the INTERNATIONAL sTuDIO, Edward B. Butler 
of Chicago paid the Reinhardt Galleries $150,000 for the eight- 
een Innesses formerly owned by Emerson McMillin, who had 
sold them to Knoedler’s for $100,000. This transaction is not 
listed in the auction records, though there are a number of 
magazine and newspaper references. By 1913, the curve had 
shot up steeply. In this year, a Rembrandt brought $130,000, a 
Turner $105,000, a Romney $100,000 and a Corot $75,200. But 
Inness set a new “high” for an American work of art—$16,500 
for Tenafly, Autumn, 1894, 31 x 46. The selling power of 
Wyant, who had commanded the highest price for an American 
painting but thirteen years before, fell off, two of his 
canvases going for $12,000 each, while a Blakelock Moonlight 
brought $13,900. In this year, Inness’ Indian Summer, 1894, 
30% x 41%, sold for $9000 and was to go to $30,000 in 1924. 
In 1914, the 29 x 39 Sunset, Montclair sold for $24,000. 

During the first years of World War I, prices fell off. But by 
1917, a 30 x 45 Sunset brought $16,100; and in the next season 
The Wood Gatherers, 30 x 45, brought $30,800. In the season 
of 1921-22 the Inness “high” was $18,500 for Home of the 
Heron, 1891, 4t x 3614, while Indian Summer was changing 
hands again, this time to bring $16,500, a steady climb toward 
its 1924 $30,000. Finally, in 1922, according to the AMERICAN 
ART NEWS of May 13, the sum of $60,000 was paid for Spirit of 
Autumn, 1891, 30 x 45, formerly in the collection of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer of Chicago. The continuing impetus of this rise may be 
read in the total of $64,915 for the 1927 Hartley sale. 

Perhaps the moral is that a few dollars wisely spent on living 
art stand the chance of being a good investment as well as an aid 
to living artists—and a lot of pleasure for the owner. This was 
pointed out as long ago as 1912, in the May ARTS AND DECORA- 
TION, where figures were cited to prove the advisability of getting 
in on the ground floor of the rising art market. For example, 
Inness’ large Coming Storm (about ten feet wide if memory is 
to be trusted), now in the City Art Museum, St. Louis, was not 
bid for at the 1895 executors’ sale. In 1908 it could have been 
had for $3000. Finally when St. Louis purchased it in 1911, it 
brought $10,000. A few hundreds, direct to Inness, would have 
been a good bargain for both artist and museum, 

Will 20th century art patrons, both private collectors and 
public or quasi-public institutions, profit by the unhappy 
example of the nineteenth century? 


Inness: SPIRIT OF AUTUMN, 1891, oil, 30 x 45. Unlocated. It sold 
for a record price of $60,000 in 1922. Photo ART NEWS. 
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PEDRO FIGARI 


DUE to the ample possibilities afforded by our museums, 
there is a rapidly diminishing gap between the creation of 
an artist’s work and its public exhibition, no matter how special 
his imagination or remote his studio from our cities. For 
example, it is unlikely that an important contemporary painter 
of international reputation should not be at least superficially 
known throughout the United States within a decade of his 
death. While there are always surprises in first one-man shows, 
there seem few novelties left us when we are shown the life- 
work of a personal and authoritative hand. 

Yet suddenly, such is the case with Pedro Figari, who died 
in Montevideo some nine years ago. To be sure, he has often 
been noticed with pleasure by travellers, and the Museum of 
Modern Art has hung one of his pictures since 1941, the gift 
of Robert Woods Bliss, acquired when U. S. Ambassador to 
Argentina. But he is a many-sided artist, and it takes more 
than a dozen separate pictures to demonstrate his diverse and 
fascinating gifts. The great series of retrospective exhibitions, 
illuminating his long career, held in Montevideo by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction from August through September, 1945, 
has now made it possible to send to this country a fair choice 
of his paintings. It is not too much to predict that within a 
short time, Figari will be represented in many of our museums 
and private collections, not as a “Latin-American” artist, but 
as the author of delicious and intensely felt paintings. 

Pedro Figari may also become the focus of the popular 
biographer, for his was a romantic and melodramatic life, the 
curve of which suggests the publicized mystery and incidental 
tragedy of certain European artists, like Van Gogh and 
Gauguin. Indeed his work, as his life, is in the style of the 
international post-impressionists. Having spent many years 
in Paris, technically he certainly felt the influence of Vuillard, 
and to a perhaps greater degree, of Bonnard, However, in using 
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’ Pedro Figari: DEATH OF FA- 


CUNDO QUIROGA, oil on card- 
board. Courtesy Figari family, 
Montevideo. “. .. the hero of 
Sarmiento’s classic biography 

. who still kindles the cri- 


” 
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ollo lyric genius... 


BY LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


the idiom of the advanced expression of his time, his subjects 
were generally drawn from his own large memory—an exile’s 
obsessive nostalgia for his own childhood, and of the childhood 
of his country, thousands of miles away, across the South 
Atlantic. 

It is good, in approaching him for the first time, and in 
estimating his work, to know a little of Uruguay. Uruguay is 
often called the Denmark of South America, and it bears cer- 
tain historical resemblances also to Holland and Switzerland. 
After a long period of bitter civil wars, the Oriental Republic 
in recent years has enjoyed a dominantly liberal regime, in 
which there has been active progress towards social practice 
and democratic policy. Montevideo is traditionally a haven of 
political exiles, Its ancient French colony has insured close 
ties with Paris. Its strategic position commanding the estuary 
of the Plate is symbolic of the country’s independent watch- 
fulness, between Brazil and Argentina. The little country of 
the Banda Oriental (the Eastern Bank, from Buenos Aires) 
has a sturdy tradition in the arts, letters and in jurisprudence, 

three branches of activity in which Pedro Figari distin- 
guished himself. 

He was born in Montevideo in 1861, from a dominantly 
Italian-Riviera heritage. He was strictly trained in the law, and, 
as far as most of Montevideo might know, the greater part of 
his life would certainly be spent in her service. In 1886 he 
received his degree as Abogado, was accredited Defender of 
the Poor in the Civil and Criminal Courts, married, and sailed 
for France. It is commonly repeated that Figari did not com- 
mence to paint until he was forty-seven. Actually, he seems 
always to have painted. His early, tight water-color and oil 
sketches have more than an academic charm. His double por- 
trait-of himself and his young wife at the easel, recalls the 
expert domestic intimacy of Manet and Degas. It is true, that in 
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the early part of his life, he considered himself a professional 
jurist and an amateur painter. But from 1918 until 1938, he 
certainly painted to the exclusion of the practice of law, or 
of writing. In the recent retrospective shows in Montevideo, 
a selection from all his paintings was shown in three fort- 
nightly groups; the catalogue’ numbered some 650 separate 


| Items, many from public and private collections. 


During his career as a public servant, Figari was the focus of 
a violent cause célébre, in which he found himself projected into 
the réle of an American Zola. In 1895 he consecrated himself to 
the defense of a poor youth, in the notorious crimen de la calle 
Chana. The affair of the murder on Chana Street had been pre- 
judged with an appalling unanimity, both by the press and 
in public feeling. It cost Figari four years to obtain, not only 
the freedom of an innocent, but a complete vindication of him- 
self, whose reputation as Deputy, State Counsellor, attorney 
and politician had been gravely questioned, due to the bril- 
liance, eloquent agility and clever strategy of his unpopular 
defense which also forced a reformation in the criminal code. 

Finally, however, his honors were restored to him, and he 
served his country in France as Cultural Commissioner, founded 
with his son, the National School of Fine Arts in 1911, and 
two years later published “El Arte, La Estetica y el Ideal,” 
the summation of his philosophical and critical thought. The 
recent excellent studies,” by his friend, the distinguished his- 
torian Sr. Arg. Carlos A. Herrera MacLean, the article in 
“Quadros Americanos” by Jorge Romero Brest, and the mono- 
graph of Griselda Zani, furnish an extended treatment of his 
biography and supply full bibliographies and catalogues of 
exhibitions and individual pictures. Here, there is room only 
for an introductory word as to his painting. 

He was, primarily, the painter of a time and a place. The 
time was the epoch of 1830 to 1860, when the ex-colony which 
three European empires had worried between them like dogs a 
disputed bone, was suffering intermittent civil disorders, attend- 
ant upon its emergence as an independent state. It was the 
epoch of the American life of Figari’s emigrant parents, the 
epopée of the criollo,—the local Platenese amalgam of Spaniard, 
colonial, and perhaps a dash of Guarani blood, added before 
all the Indians had been killed or driven south by battle or 
massacre, even before the wars of Independence. His place is 
either the single port, Montevideo, the seat of Governor, Dic- 
tator, the Army, society ladies and domesticated African serv- 
ants—or the plain, vast pampas studded with the solitary 
ombu, the ranch-house with dancers in the courtyard, or the 
diligence tracking across the roadless grass, linking the estancias 
with each other and the far-away town. Figari peoples his 
time and place with a recurring cast of characters, the bands 
of pioneers of the early national migrations, the first gauchos, 
their roughbred horses, their dancing and fighting partners, 
and the soldiers and their camp-followers sent out from the 
town quartels, against them. There are also the figures from 
the train of the Argentine dictator Juan Manuel Rosas, his 
terrible secret-police, and the crowded salons of the provincial 
aristocracy which opposed him. 

Figari painted in series of subjects. First of all there are his 
landscapes, with a tall powder-blue sky, the large vibration of 
the pampas’ wide aerial room, landscapes with a single ombu, 
or an oasis-like clump of this huge pithy plant, so well described 
by W. H. Hudson, enormous in its overbranching expansion, 
which somehow gathers into its shadows, the loneliness of the 


1 Catalogo de la Exposicion Pedro Figari 1861-1938: Salon Nacional de Bellas Artes, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Agosto-Setiembre de 1945. 

2 Pedro Figari, Pintor Americano, por Jorge Romero Brest (in) Cuadros Americanos, 
Mexico, ano 4, no. 5, Sept.-Oct., 1945. 

Pedro Figari, por Griselda Zani. Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires, 1944. 
- Pedro Figari, por Carlos A. Herrera MacLean. Editorial Poseidon, Buenos Aires, 1943. 
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Pedro Figari: PAINTING, oil on cardboard, .28 x .44 cm. “His double 
portrait of himself and his young wife at the easel, recalls the ex- 
pert domestic intimacy of Manet and Degas.” 


Pedro Figari: THE SERVANT’S BALL. “. . . many of his finest composi- 
tions are occupied with the manners of the black people ... their 
brilliant clothes and strange private rituals ...’ On view during 
March at the Knoedler gallery in New York. 
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plain’s arid nostalgia. There are landscapes with gauchos 
working, their painted ponies spotting the grass with leathery 
white and russet accents. Among many others, there is a par- 
ticularly memorable image of a wild, abandoned, neighing 
horse, the stubby creole beast Figari knew so well how to 
render, caught in its shrill, echoless protest, as if drowning 
in a sea of endless grass. There are landscapes given their 
human scale by the placement of zinc-white estancias, the 
square-cut, low ranch-houses, like sugar-blocks against the 
unlimited horizon, alone and locked. 

There is a beautiful series of dances, traversing the wheel 
of the pericén nacional, in butterfly dusk or moth-like moon- 
light, under groves of lanterned oranges, or inside the wings 
of a ranch courtyard, in open fields, or in enclosed town-house 
patios, tiled and dripping with bougainvillia. One almost hears 
the insistent plucked guitar, the scuff of heels and the clapped 
accompaniment of the quadrille, with its processional, wind-mill 
figures—a kind of gaucho polonaise. 

Another rich sequence is devoted to intimate domestic in- 
teriors, some from the colonial epoch, but the most impressive 
laid about 1840, panels of musical evenings with ladies of the 
Epoca Federal in crinolines, shawls and high tortoise-shell 
combs, their ample decolletage repeating the sweep of the 
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Pedro Figari: GAUCHO DANCE IN AN ORANGE GROVE. “One almost hears the insistent plucked guitar, the scuff of heels, and the clapped a 
companiment of the quadrille, with its processional, wind-mill figures—a kind of gaucho polonaise. 


winged rosewood sofas, and the symmetrical damask window 
drapes, all in rose, red scarlet, crimson,—the colors of the 
dictator Rosas which even the animals were forced to carry. 
The women are shrewdly indicated, part gossip, part matriarch, 
parrot, or witch, as they push forward their eligible or ineligi- 
ble daughters, buzzing behind stiff fans, dozing through 
interminable parties, primping hideously before long cheval- 
glasses, or sitting in low rockers, taking the citron-scented 
sunlight in their patios, wainscoated with Talavera tile. 

Some have thought of Figari as a Latin-American Gauguin 
of the local negroes. Indeed many of his finest compositions are 
occupied with the manners of the black people who had wan- 
dered down into Uruguay from Brazilian slavery, even before 
the days of the early Republic, and who stayed on as a doomed, 
fantastic, enclosed colony, domestic servants for the rising 
class of shippers and merchants of the port. Their brilliant 
clothes and strange private rituals at their weddings and 
wakes, are mocked in a half-tamed jungle shadow, the elegant 
provincialism of their exiled masters. Now, one can search for 
a dozen negroes in all of Uruguay. There cannot be two hun- 
dred left in Argentina; the climate completed what disease and 
slavery began. But their world is immortalized in Figari’s 
sardonic series,—the men in their tall crepe-hung beaver hats, 
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women in elaborate turbans, advancing in straggling silhouette 
relief to scarecrow cemeteries, followed by mangy pink and 
black cats and curs. Or lurking in doorways, to emerge en féte 
as atavistic kings for one day in the year, or dancing their 
candombe to a battery of huge African painted calabash drums, 
beaten high up on a balcony, above a court, filled like a flutter- 
ing pool with magenta bandannas and animal gestures. Figari’s 
negroes are less static than Gauguin’s South Sea people; in a 
way less decorative, less exotic, more actively real. Their dyed 
plaster walls are splashed with intense semi-transparent washes. 
Figari always painted on an absorbent carton, or cardboard 
panel, not in gouache but in oil, a dry, richly flaked impasto, 
thinly laid on but entirely satisfactory. The Negro series ap- 
proximates, in its fierce clash of orange, purple, pink and coffee, 
the almost aromatic vibration of the transplanted African 
atmosphere, not fixed in an idealized flat-pattern but fresh and 
living in air, as a suddenly remembered incident from a mi- 
raculous and all but forgotten childhood. 

Certainly his pictures are nostalgic, but it is not merely their 
nostalgia that moves us. After all, to our colder northern eye, 
there is no personal connection—splendor of his rotting calci- 
mine, his cracked cerise plaster, ruined tiles and grass oceans— 
it has nothing to do with any lost youth of ours. It is rather 
that Figari manages to convince us of the validity of his time 
and place by his pictorial insistence, and he makes an alien 
antiquity live for us in the intimacy of his specific, assimilable 
fragments. Through him, we absorb history not in anecdote but 
by atmosphere. One of these fragments is unforgettable; 
seen in the sequence showing the spectacular variations of the 
assassinations of Facundo Quiroga, the hero of Sarmiento’s 


edro Figari: TO THE CEME- 
rERY. “Figari’s most-loved light 
is dawn, dusk or moonlight, a 
repuscular minor vibrance.” 
Photo, Knoedler @& Co. 
(1946 
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classic biography, “the Caudillo of ferocious splendor” in 
Mitre’s phrase, who still kindles the criollo lyric genius—that 
same F'acundo who rode to meet death in the fine poem of 
Jorge Luis Borges, mounted on the box of a mail-coach. Figari 
fixes him with a flurry of lather and horse-hoofs spilled over the 
pampa grass, the coach hauled up short, the driver sprawling 
against the reins. The sky is a storm-promising sunset, heavy 
green clouds brooding over the bloody sundown action. It is 
almost cinematic. One can easily imagine the next sequence, 
the windy plain’s night with its cotton-fleece rinsings swirling 
around the acid moon, a lone hound baying, the lone horse- 
man in flight from the ubiquitous loneliness of the cooling 
murder. 

Figari’s most-loved light is dawn, dusk or moonlight, a 
crepuscular minor vibrance, whose harsh green-whites and 
acrid blues are the solid indicators of porous tree-trunk or 
ranch-house wall. He liked a shadowless time of day, or the pale 
luminous flare of a single lantern giving slight relief to muslin 
dancers in the white-washed yard, or under the muted glow of 
olive orange-trees in the sage green eucalyptus grove. 

He has been likened to Constantin Guys, but perhaps a North 
American would think of him more as a southern parallel to 
Prendergast, who was his contemporary. Both sought a mosaic 
vibration of textures, close values, textile color and a rich 
powdery surface. As his work will be increasingly revealed to 
us, we shall be shown one more example of the powerful 
influence of impressionist methods, in an unexpected quarter, 


and we will be delighted by another personal and entirely fresh 
painter from a period that we may have imagined was exhausted 
of surprise. 
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Gallery of abstract art, de- 
signed by Frederick Kiesler 
in 1942 for Art of This Cen- 
tury in New York City. 


THE VIOLENT ART OF HANGING PICTURES 


BY EDGAR KAUFMANN, JR. 


SINCE 1942, when Peggy Guggenheim opened her Art of 
This Century galleries in New York, exhibition visitors have 
seen a number of thoroughly unconventional efforts to display 
contemporary paintings. Long before that date, the conven- 
tions of picture display had been changing. Bizarre attempts 
in New York are only extremes in an adventure—the search 
for the right way to show easel paintings. This is a natural 
corollary to the search for the right way to paint pictures; 
every trend of our epoch, from art nouveau on, has had 
its own ideas on framing and hanging. The relationship of 
these ideas to art and architecture, science, history, and 
politics could make a fascinating study. Here four examples of 
unusual picture display will be examined, three shown in New 
York this season, one announced for the future. They are: Art 
of This Century, Frederick Kiesler’s installations of post-im- 
pressionist and surrealist art; the Panoramp, Lester Gaba’s 
exhibition display of the second Pepsi-Cola “Portrait of 
America” show; the Mortimer Levitt Gallery’s booth at the 
1945 “Armory Show”; and the promised Museum of Non- 
Objective Art by Frank Lloyd Wright. A comparison of the 
principal unconventionalities of each may reveal their common 
underlying motives, and it may be possible to see to what extent 
comprehension of paintings is futhered. 

Strong feelings are still stirred by the old controversy—what 


is the meaning of easel painting in our world? But aside from 


justifying art forms, and aside from the question of art in 
private homes, can some basic guide for exhibiting paintings 
publicly be found? 

A primary fact about every painting, whatever its quality or 
function, is that it is a focal point. In it, for whatever he’s worth, 
the artist has concentrated his vision, his emotions, his under- 
standing, his craft. Whether pictures are assembled in a decora- 
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tive scheme, in an intimate presentation, or an expository survey, 
this factor remains unchanged. Realist or abstract, conversation 
piece or experiment, strong or weak, quiet or loud, a painting is 
a focus—a focus of effort by the artist, a focus of attention for 
the observer. I believe this is a reliable constant, a reasonable 
basis for calculating various exhibition techniques. 

A familiar example in New York and a rich mine of excep- 
tional painting display is Art of This Century, which consists 
mainly of two galleries designed by Frederick Kiesler, one for 
post-impressionist art and the other for surrealist art. In both - 
galleries the structural shell of a cage building is disguised. 

Post-impressionist work is shown against a background 
of dark blue canvas, curved on plan and twisted in the third 
dimension, A space wave is suggested; an indefinite pulsating 
area seems to exist even though floor, ceiling, and certain large 
wall areas remain visible. These qualities, indetermination and 
rhythm, are repeated in the furnishings, 

Two main devices were employed: one, a seat or display- 
stand, is a section from an asymetrical plywood tube cut at 
right angles to its axis; the second is a triad of cords strung 
from a point on the floor to oneon the ceiling, forced tautly apart 
by a three-pronged, flat wood spreader. The plywood tube 
accommodates a seated human quite comfortably along its 
asymetrical outline; it can stand in a variety of positions to 
display sculpture, and it forms a low picture easel; slots in. 
its flat sides permit the insertion of planks to serve as benches 
between two or more units. This object of all work has a nearly 
human air, partly due to its curves which originate in a negative 
of the human form, partly due to its tumble-bug balance in 
many positions. The three cords, reminiscent of graceful steel 
antennae masts, can hold sculpture or paintings on their 
spreaders; sculpture sits inside the cage, paintings are hitched 
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utside to universal joints at the spreader tips, to be tilted 
oward the light as necessary. The light itself comes from baldly 
xposed spotlights placed wherever desired. 
Two main features characterize this room: a fluid back- 
round for works which are often geometrically severe, and 
preponderance of naked display mechanics—white lacings 


tervals, The observer was led around by the eye, and shown 
objects singly, but in no special sequence. The lights used to 
click off and on with a hollow, loud noise suitable to a Charles 
Addams spook-house. 

A simpler form of movement is found in a recessed black 
panel which proves to be a mechanized endless belt on which 


for dark canvas, tense floor-to-ceiling webs, curved blocks never 
free of their human scale and meaning; exposed electrical 
fittings. Display rather than art is on view. Paintings and other 
art must be extricated by the observer’s eye from a distracting 
jumble of effects. 


seven works by Klee are mounted. By pressing a button, the 
visitor operates it. Each Klee appears and halts a short while 
before the next one rolls in with clangor and grind. The last 
and least irksome moving display is a review of Marcel Du- 
champ’s works in small color prints; the visitor turns a large, 
well-counter-balanced wooden wheel which revolves both ways, 
bringing to an aperture in the wall any part of a hidden disk 
on which the reproductions are mounted. 


The surrealist gallery is different. Through a light baffle, as 
to a photographer’s darkroom, the visitor enters one end of a 
long horizontal cylinder, half revealed by concealed lights. 
Pictures, tilted variously toward stronger lights, are picked 


Certain basic principles are evident in these two galleries. 
out like crystal facets free in the air. A few tumble-bug seats 


We have already shown that both present works of art in an 
atmosphere of energetic confusion and distraction; it can also 
be deduced that each of Kiesler’s display devices is a denial of 
gravity. Objects are levitated anywhere in space, either in- 
visibly or by structures which have minimum contact with the 
floor, whose lines spring away and upward, antitheses of con- 
ventional weight-bound bases. Finally the objects can move, 
replace each other, in ultimate contradiction to gravity. It is 
a theme that has occupied Kiesler in other display installations. 
The atmosphere of dynamics which he creates forcibly recalls 
the investigations of modern science, where gravity has no 
hold and matter and energy are interchangeable. In fact, 
Kiesler has constructed works of art in competition to those 
displayed, not in any sense subordinated to them or coordinated 
with them. Certain modern art rooted in the scientific concepts 
mentioned might survive or be enhanced in this atmosphere; 
works based on a human scale of vision and empathy must be 
lost. To avoid the decorative link between architecture and 
painting that served pre-industrial western art, Kiesler uses no 
picture frames. He has fled from this binding decorousness to 
an opposite and essentially futile chaos. Harried in time and 
space, the visitor to Art of This Century feels as if subway 
doors were forever just closing on what the artists were about 
to say to him. 


are around, some holding objects. The room’s tube effect is 
created by two long curved rectangles of sap-streaked plywood 
suspended in front of the walls. They hover above the floor 
concavely and end short of the ceiling. A flat panel of the 
same wood hangs above and between them, also free of visible 
contact, making a false ceiling. The lights are placed above 
this, and shine down on the paintings from the slots between 
the false walls and ceiling. The room thus presents four regular 
geometrical planes, two curved, and none touching the others, 
although all run parallel to create a simple, mathematically 
regular space. In this space amorphoid surrealist art is dis- 
played, exactly reversing the relationship of free to fixed 
shapes found in the post-impressionist gallery, and again 
pitting the background against the objects on display. The 
pictures are held twenty or so inches out from the curved walls 
by arms running to a universal joint centrally placed at the 
back of each. painting. The support is almost invisible, and 
pictures can flex to meet the light. The paintings are placed 
at various heights from the floor, emphasizing their freedom 
in space. 

So far this is a less troubled background than Kiesler’s other 
gallery, thanks to concealed structure and light sources, and 
the readily apprehensible shape of the room. 


But movement The Panoramp is an equally strange picture display. It was 


created for the temporary exhibition of a large group of pic- 
tures presented by Pepsi-Cola as its second annual “Portrait 
of America.” The visitor to the Panoramp, after certain pre- 
liminaries, finds himself in a room entirely bare of pictures. 


is brought in to enrich the installation until its complication 
equals the other’s. Originally the main movement, now inoper- 
ative, was created by the lights going on and off automatically, 
singling out various displays for presumably appropriate in- 


The picture gallery in the Fifth Avenue mansion of A. T. 
Stewart from a photograph taken in 1880. The inclination of the 
lowest row of pictures anticipates the recent “Panoramp”. 


Surrealist gallery designed by Frederick Kiesler for Art of 
This Century in New York in 1942. The paintings are now 
hung at more varied eye-levels than this photograph shows. 
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Cross section of revised plan for the projected Museum of Non-Objective Painting, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright to house 
the collection of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation (see MAGAZINE OF ART, January, 1946). “The wall is very slightly tilted 
away from the observer; the flat ceiling joins the wall at a little less than right angles.” Courtesy ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 


A glow on the walls at waist height draws him to a solid 
parapet on which he leans. Canvases stare up at him from 
beneath his floor level, like sand sculptures below the Atlantic 
City boardwalk. The paintings are luridly lit by spotlights 
under the edge of the false floor on which the visitor stands; 
but if he leans over in an effort to see the paintings closely, 
these lights are so placed that they blind him. The footlight 
effect is emphasized by grotesque shadows of frames thrown 
on the walls. Continuing through the exhibition, the visitor 
finds this technique modified; pictures start crowding up the 
walls. The original device is abandoned altogether, and can- 
vases finally climb row on row up the vertical walls as they 
have at picture dealers and in galleries ever since the baroque. 
On the word of the designer Lester Gaba, it is fair to take the 
display first described as the real concept of the Panoramp. 
He wanted to create a comfortable, relaxing way of looking 
at art: the rail on which to lean, the relaxed downward glance, 
the absence of glare or shadow on the picture surfaces—all 
seemed like a good means of putting spectators at ease. The 
final result, Gaba has written, should be similar to standing 
on a high mountain and looking at the beautiful view spread 
out in the valley below. He confesses to the wish to evoke the 


“Panoramp” designed by Lester Gaba for the 1945 Pepsi-Cola 
“Portrait of America” exhibition at Rockefeller Center. 
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excitement of watching the panorama roll by from a plane 
window. A more faithful image of this airplane sensation was 
developed by Norman Bel Geddes’ Futurama at the 1939 
World’s Fair—but paintings were not on view in it. 

Returning to the concept of a painting as a focus of attention, 
it can be seen that the Gaba method of realizing it is basically in 
error. Rather than the spine free of weight and the downcast 
eye, a tonic posture is most likely to lead to an understanding 
of paintings, one where the observer’s attention is alerted in 
an effort to equal the artist’s output. The easy chair is fine at 
home (even there the eye is almost never cast down at paint- 
ings) but to bring it to the public exhibition requires some 
variation of a theater (e.g. the Futurama)—a solution never 
seriously attempted for works of art so far as I know. The 
spread of a panorama is equally at variance with the idea of 
the picture as focus. At the Pepsi-Cola show the agglomeration 
of canvases is indeed more noticeable than any single work, 
and even with less crowding the dramatic placement and 
lighting would overwhelm individual paintings. 

There remains for discussion a major intended feature of 
the Panoramp which would invalidate it as a proper display 
for paintings, even if the assumption that pictures are focal 
points is discarded. This is, that a work of art is visible from 
one distance only. Standing back from the rail, perspective 
hides the display; leaning over is uncomfortable and doubly 
so because of the glaring lights. Observers’ eyesight varies; 
different paintings require quite different adjustments. Painters’ 
eyesight varies; effects are differently painted to demand close 
or far vision. Some painters compose a whole canvas for a 
single fixed viewpoint while others distribute interest so that 
the eye moves, reading the picture in planned sequences. A 
spectator must be free to adjust his relation to a picture in an 
exhibition, which may be one reason why a “theater’’ for pic- 
tures has rarely been tried, 

The 34th Street Armory in New York is a vast barn-like 
structure, where during the last week of September, 1945, Sey- 
mour Halpern Associates staged an endless confusion of ex- 
hibits, both antiques and contemporary art. Except for com- 
parison, it is somewhat unfair to discuss the Mortimer Levitt 
Gallery’s booth at the Armory Show in this article. No intention 
to display paintings was involved, the gallery frankly accepted 
the fairground atmosphere, and attempted to be noiseless 
barkers. Rather than the crowded booths others had, Levitt’s © 
tried a technique so divorced from art in any sense that one 
could wish their stock of paintings might have been left out 
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of it altogether. Two rectangles were opened in the wall o: 
their booth, facing the main aisle, where chairs were placed 
Every 15 seconds, more or less, a different painting was hele 
up to each opening, from inside the booth, by hand! Gallery 
attendants passed cards among the crowd, which did assemble 
and answered questions. There was no expectation that ar 
could be appreciated during this frenetic performance, bu 
the obvious idea that art might be depreciated seems to have 
been overlooked. This is a sort of “theater” for works of art; 
it also relates to the moving lights and pictures at Art of This 
Century. These correlations will be taken up at the end of the 
article. 

The plans and model for a new Museum of Non-Objective 
Art by Frank Lloyd Wright have been widely published. It is 
a project so filled with the promise of new architectural ex- 
periences, new space values, that it cannot fail to stimulate the 
technique of picture exhibition, if actually built. The current 
revision of plans (this is written in mid-December) shows a 
particularly simple, relatively conventional display arrange- 
ment with important details hitherto untried. Ascending to 
the top of the Museum or to intermediate levels by elevator, the 
visitor would emerge on a very slightly declined spiral ramp, 
curving around a spacious central courtyard. A similar idea of 
Le Corbusier’s was published in 1929 as a project for a 
“World Museum”; this version however was vast and com- 
plicated. In the museum designed by Wright the slowly curving 
outside wall of the spiral will tend to present only a few pictures 
at a time, and only one will be truly parallel to the observer's 
vision. The spiral minimizes the detestable perspective pull of 
long galleries which in old fashioned museums accelerates the 
trot of the average visitor past indigestible accumulations of 
cultural documents. In the projected building pictures will be 
lit from a fairly wide, glazed slot in the ceiling, just in front 
of the picture wall. The wall is very slightly tilted away from 
the observer; the flat ceiling joins the wall at a little less than 
right angles. This should not only tend to avoid glare, but pro- 
vide sufficient novelty of head posture to keep visitors alert with- 
out conscious effort. Where wall and floor join, a special sloping 
plane occurs (part of the structural shape) which will keep 
visitors’ feet some inches from the picture wall. It will be possible 
to examine the pictures closely but difficult to stick your nose 
into them. There is ample width (24 feet) to find good distances 
back from the displays; on the courtyard side the floor curves 
gradually upward in a low saucer lip, which will tilt the adven- 
turesome back from the unfenced opening. This opening is of 
course the main source of general light in the gallery. The 
outer wall of the ramp is not considered the only picture wall; 
temporary screens at any angle may be used to break up what 
might otherwise seem a promise of endless pictures. The won- 
derful results possible with such a flexible wall system have 
been evident in the best exhibitions of the Museum of Modern 
Art, as in the recent choice of works from its permanent collec- 
tion. Here intimate spaces were used to emphasize individual 
works and their mutual relationships. 

It is not possible to assess any Wright building correctly 
without entering it; but so much can be said of the projected 
Museum of Non-Objective Art—its inherent structure respects 
the essentials of picture viewing. The artist’s statements can 
be seen individually with unusually slight interference from 
other pictures or architectural background. Comparative study 
is as easy as in any gallery. The lighting is logical—it does not 
compete with the works of art. Some lesser details will have to 
be experienced before their worth can be estimated. This 
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utterly unconventional and untried architecture shows much 
greater respect for the artist’s personality and the visitor’s 
capacity to learn and enjoy than the earlier attempts we have 
examined. 

Three efforts to display pictures unconventionally have 
seemed unsatisfactory, especially if the guiding thought that a 
picture is a focus of attention is accepted. The project of Frank 
Lloyd Wright promises a good deal better. Perhaps certain 
new values will become evident if traits common to two or more 
of these examples aré picked out. All four avoid stringing pic- 
tures along the walls of a rectangular room. Long since, the 
formulas of hanging on a “line” and of symmetrical grouping 
by frame size have been abandoned by those who understand 
how to hang pictures. The experiments discussed have used 
either a wall pierced to permit changing pictures, or a vertical 
spiral plane quite unrelated to the side of a room, or have placed 
the pictures elsewhere than on a wall. Except in Wright’s build- 
ing, where deviation from usual practice will appear slight, 
this avoidance of the conventional can be attributed to a desire 
to circumvent “gallery fatigue,” and to a misplaced sensation- 
alism. “Gallery fatigue” can be counteracted by other means 
more germane to the appreciation of pictures, as the example 
of the Museum of Modern Art shows. But the need to avoid 
the tedium of conventional exhibitions is strong. Another com- 
mon trait is the desire to conceal light sources. In Wright’s 
museum, in the surrealist room at Art of This Century, and 
at the Panoramp, non-structural horizontal surfaces shield the 
light fixtures. Many more conventional exhibits have also at- 
tempted to create an unobtrusive, controllable source of light. 
All our examples use long horizontal slots close to the paint- 
ings; the nearest solution may prove to be this, softened by a 
large area of general light at the observer’s back, as in the 
Wright project. A visual relation to the pictures distinct from 
the optical adjustments of daily routine is attempted by these 
displays. Exceptional fixed angles, varying angles, varying 
heights, and the refocusing required when one picture replaces 
another—these are the means employed to attack tedium or 
glare. Keisler’s complete flexibility seems the most desirable 
of these. The universal joint combined with unobtrusive light 
sources might provide the best visibility of all. Whether the 
slight divergence of picture planes would prove too disquieting 
could only be judged at a sample installation. A final idea 
common to two of our examples is movement. Only at the 
Duchamp wheel in Art of This Century is the observer in 
control of the motion. The other ways mentioned to move 
pictures in relation to the spectators or vice versa can be 
considered too great an imposition for good display. Planned 
traffic flow and indications of advantageous distance from dis- 
plays are natural parts of good exhibition technique, but wide 
variability must be permitted if pictures are to be really 
appreciated. The experiments recently seen in New York may 
be unsatisfactory, but they indicate major shortcomings of 
current conventional picture hanging and they contain valu- 
able suggestions for improvements. If the Museum of Non- 
Objective Art is built, one of the sanest and most ingenious 
efforts to find a better way to show pictures will be at hand 
for comparison. It remains with exhibition directors everywhere 
to profit not only from the mistakes, but from the courage and 
ingenuity of the men who designed these installations. 


ART ANNUAL, Volume XXXVI, is now available. Orders 
"may be placed with local book store or mailed to The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. List—$12; Library—$10. 
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INDUSTRY AND PAINTING 


(Continued from page 93) 


Fears of this eventuality have been inspired chiefly by adver- 
tising campaigns which exploited the prestige of the “original 
painting” and the names of well-known artists, while at the 
same time subverting artistic standards to commercial ends. The 
classic example of this “fine art” advertising which is neither 
fine nor art, is the Lucky Strike series done by artists on loca- 
tion in the tobacco fields. Close second is the artistic toga which 
Hiram Walker is wrapping around the imperial whiskey barrel. 
The actual results of the Walker campaign are considerably 
higher in artistic quality than most of the Lucky Strike pro- 
ductions, but there remains a certain sense of incongruity 
between the natural aptitudes and impulses of the artist and the 
subject which he is here set to glorify. 

If most industrial patronage involved these difficulties, the 
issue of artistic integrity would be a serious one. As indicated 
by the preceding survey, however, cases of this kind seem to be 
the exception rather than the rule. Many types of industrial 
art projects are conceived and carried out independently of 
direct advertising demands, and even in the advertising field 
the conditions offered to the artist are frequently compatible 
with his own standards. Fortunately for art and for the 
artistic awakening of industry, national surveys have demon- 
strated to the advertising world that campaigns involving 
superior artistic quality rate high in “readership and power 
to attract attention.” There seems to be a reasonable hope, 
therefore, that industry may increasingly accept the artist 
as it accepts the scientist; namely, as the expert in his own 
field from whom full service can be obtained only if he is 
given freedom to work in his own terms. 

What should an artist do in those exceptional circumstances 
which do involve a conflict between his desire for the income 
offered by industry and his sense of his own creative integrity? 
Some artists refuse to accept such commissions, giving up 
the material returns rather than deviate from their established 
standards. Others work out the problem in a different way. 
Without approving the conditions imposed by the advertiser, 
they nevertheless accept them and through the income thus 
obtained are able to devote a portion of their time to inde- 
pendent creative activity which satisfies their own creative 
ideals. One artist recently put it to the writer in this way: 
“I'd rather sell a good painting to an advertiser than a bad 
one, but if he insists on having a bad one, I can still do good 
work for those who understand it.” As another artist phrased 
it, “Every country sells a lot of cheap tourist souvenirs. That 
doesn’t prevent it from also producing good art.” 

Every painter now living must sacrifice a part of his 
creative life in some way, unless he has inherited an indepen- 
dent income. A few make the sacrifice in the form of a pro- 
longed struggle for existence. Possibly those are the ones born 
to true greatness, although there are no doubt many who fall 
by the wayside for one who reaches the goal. Most artists 
give up part of their time and energy to teaching or to com- 
mercial art. The loss involved in an occasional acceptance 
of inferior industrial standards, if compensated by freedom 
for genuine creative work, does not seem to be more serious 
than the loss involved in the other attempted solutions of the 
artist’s problem. 
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If there are painters whose major effort is absorbed into 
ndustrial work of a secondary type, this is probably due not 
0 a sacrifice of higher potentials but to the fact that work 
f this kind represents their natural level of accomplishment. 
eynolds and Gainsborough pandered to the aristocrats of their 
day, but have we any assurance that they could have produced 
stronger work under other circumstances? Holbein and Goya 
painted aristocrats without pandering, because they were great 
enough artists to do so. In the end it is not likely that the 
major production of any artist will be lower than his genius 
permits or his creative drive impels. For these varied reasons, 
the question of artistic integrity does not seem to the present 
writer as serious as some observers have felt it to be. 

Thus far this account has been largely favorable to indus- 
rial patronage. Such patronage must be credited with a num- 
ber of significant achievements, and with making definite 
progress in a desirable direction. On the other hand, it seems 
highly doubtful whether patronage by industry offers the ulti- 
mate solution of the artistic and cultural problems facing 
the United States today—doubtful whether, in any fundamental 
sense, it can provide the basis for an “American renaissance.” 
There is a negative as well as a positive side to the balance 
sheet of its activities, and although most commentators have 
seen fit to present only the latter, the former must receive its 
due share of attention in any complete analysis of the sub- 
ject. In the writer’s judgment, this negative side involves 
two main considerations: first, the limited range of industrially 
sponsored activities when considered in the light of our 
total cultural needs and potentialities; and secondly, the 
grave social problems which have their storm center in the 
industrial order, and which cannot be entirely detached from 
any study of industrial patronage. 

Despite the magnitude of its achievements in the respects 
already noted, industry has thus far patronized only a narrow 
range of artistic activity. Sculpture, for example, remains 
almost entirely without its support, presumably because work 
in this medium does not lend itself to circulation through 
industrial channels. The only exception to this statement 
known to the writer is the sculpture in the collections formed by 
he International Business Machines Corporation. 

Industrial patronage as we know it today is primarily a 
promotion of painting, and within the field of painting 
shiefly, though not entirely, painting of a topical or contem- 
porary scene character. Only a small proportion of its support 
as gone to experimental painting of the kind which may be 
regarded as visual research, although this type of work is 
uighly significant and highly distinctive to our time. 

Industrial patronage is also tending to reinforce the aristo- 
sratic tradition of the private collection, placed on public 
fiew for short periods through museums, rather than the 
yermanent public ownership of art. It is likewise function- 
ng in terms of a cultural order in which the mass of the popula- 
ion lacks original art of its own and is dependent upon free 
yr cheap reproductions. 

How different may. be the orientation of an art program 
n these respects becomes evident if we recall the recent 
ederal art projects. During the six short years of their 
xistence these projects not only supported easel painting 
vithout restriction on theme or treatment, but distributed 
2,000 of the resulting oils and water colors to schools, hos- 
itals, and other community institutions. They provided equally 
xtensive support for sculptors and for craftsmen in many 
elds. They awakened a nation-wide consciousness of the 
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significance of mural art, and left in public buildings across 
the country a permanent heritage of 1500 murals and 4200 
works of sculpture and ceramic decoration. They established 
experimental workshops—art research laboratories—out of 
which came virtually new mediums like the silk-screen print 
that has since become so characteristic a form of American 
art expression. They established 86 community art centers 
in which 8,000,000 people were given the opportunity to 
enjoy personal creative experience under artist guidance, 
Other federal agencies gave us the country’s first large-scale 
demonstration of slum clearance and green-belt towns as 
ways to better living for the mass of the American people. 
These activities were carried on during one of the periodic 
collapses of the industrial order, and were interrupted in 
large part as a result of pressure brought to bear by the 
industrial order when the latter had sufficiently recovered its 
control. There is evident here, as in many other aspects 
of American life, an inherent tension between public interest 
and private control. Under the federal projects the basie 
question was, “In what ways can art and artists contribute 
most to society?” Under industrial patronage, the basic ques- 
tion at its worst is, “In what ways can art be made to subserve 
commercial aims?” at its best, “To what degree do the interests 
of art and industry coincide?”, or, “In what ways can industry 
provide art with philanthropic support?” Even at its best 
this is not a foundation for a true culture of democracy. 
The career of the Associated American Artists is an inter- 
esting example of this tension between a democratic and an 
industrial orientation. Founded under depression conditions, 
AAA’s original aim was to distribute good art as cheaply as 
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ossible to as many people as possible, and through the medium 
f the $5 print it achieved notable success in this direction. 
uring the subsequent period of industrial war boom, this 
riginal program, though continued, became secondary to the 
pportunities presented by industrial patronage. While the 
wo are not entirely incompatible with each other, the great 
sums of money dispensable by industrial corporations and the 
uigh prices which they are willing to pay for painting, have 
ended to raise considerably the prices asked for contemporary 
American art. Relatively young painters whose pictures might 
nce have been priced at a few hundred dollars each, have 
een able to sell at $1,000 or $1,500. In this respect the 
movement tends to check the democratic distribution of paint- 
ing, replacing the inaccessible old master by a contemporary 
art almost equally inaccessible to the rank and file of our people. 

Large scale patronage is possible to industry, not  be- 
2ause it possesses cultural ideals or artistic discernment superior 
to those of other but because the 
current profit system gives it larger concentrations of wealth. 
The obverse of this situation is a corresponding lack of eco- 


agencies of social life, 


nomic resources on the part of most other portions of society, 
including most of our cultural institutions. 

Some years ago, the writer made a study of art in relation 
to democracy. He visited museums, art centers, 
planning boards, and similar institutions, asking their repre- 


community 


sentatives for a summary of their aims and activities in relation 
fo community culture. In nearly every instance the reply was 
prefaced by the remark, 
our program is greatly handicapped by lack of funds. There 
are all kinds of things we could do and would like to do if 
we had more money to work with, but we have to get along 
on a very limited budget.” 

This is the cultural paradox, 
contemporary American life. Theoretically, in a democracy, 
we should expect public institutions and community welfare 
to take precedence over all other interests. Actually, they, 
like the artist in recent times, eke out a difficult and limited 
existence, while the real power over our cultural destinies lies 
in the hands of the small group which controls the disposal 
of industrial wealth. Yesterday it was a handful of million- 
aires who decided that America should import old masters. 
Today it is a handful of corporation executives who decide 
that America shall sponsor certain types of easel painting. 
The mass of the American people have no say in the matter. 
The ranks of trained artists, museum workers, and other 
specialists, though they may be employed as consultants, have 
little power to determine what projects shall or shall not be 
undertaken. 

Any given aspect of our culture thrives or fails in direct 
proportion to the degree in which it receives favors from 
he dispensers of industrial wealth. Subtract from the sum 
9f American artistic activity during the past few generations 
all that has been financed by benefactions from private indus- 
rial fortunes, by grants from the Carnegie, Guggenheim, 
und other foundations based on industrial fortunes, and by 
present day industrial corporations, and you will see how 
Jow and difficult has been the progress of our culture in all 
other respects. It should be evident that this is not a democratic 
ystem of culture in any real sense of the term. It is a pluto- 
‘ratic one, which means to a considerable degree an auto- 
‘ratic one, in which the few determine the cultural destinies 


yf the many. 
As a result of this situation we are suffering from a 
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number of serious cultural problems. Since industrial patron 
age, whether through private benefaction or corporate spon 
sorship, has thus far chosen to support only a small fractior 
of the artistic and cultural activities needed by society, ther 
‘s acute cultural malnutrition in many areas of Americar 
life. Some of the aspects of this malnutrition have already 
been suggested. In addition, we must recognize that man 
industrial situations have involved slums, smoky cities, unes 
thetic working environments, and labor deprived of all creativ 
participation in the work it accomplishes. All these thing: 
directly affect the artistic and creative life of the Americar 
people. I do not speak of periodic unemployment, unhygieni 
conditions of labor, and other purely social evils which hay 
all too often been a part of the total industrial situation. 

Thus, if we give industrial patronage credit for filling 
some of the deficiencies in our present cultural order, w 
must also recognize that the one-sided distribution of wealth 
and power inherent in our industrial system is largely respon 
sible for the existence of the original deficiencies. In a culture 
like that of colonial New England, prior to the rise of indus 
trialization, we had on the whole a much healthier and mor 
democratic cultural pattern. 

Another serious aspect of the situation is the fact tha 
so many of the avenues of cultural expression are subject t 
industrial control. The “public” press is a private busines: 
strongly conditioned by its own interests and by those of th 
businesses which maintain it through their advertising. Radio 
a public service in England and Canada, is corporatior 
property in the United States, with the result that most o 
America’s time on the air is sold for advertising purposes t 
whatever industry wishes to buy it. Now, through industria 
patronage, the field of visual art is increasingly subject t 
similar controls. There remain fewer and fewer means througl 
which the social will and the cultural impulse of the Americar 
people can freely formulate themselves, independent of all in 
dustrial bias. In a society faced with acute economic ane 
social problems—problems which are not likely to be solvee 
without strong opposition between conflicting interests—the 
potential dangers of an industry-controlled, rather than % 
community-controlled culture are obvious. 

If we attempt to strike some final balance between _ the 
pros and cons of industrial patronage, it seems evident tha’ 
we are dealing with one of those complex cultural situation: 
which is neither white nor black, but white and black. Or 
the one hand, we must recognize that industry is sponsoring 
some valuable artistic activities and, on the whole, doing i 
surprisingly well. On the other hand we cannot ignore the fac 
that these activities are limited in scope, that they are pluto 
cratic in control, and that they offer no solution to ow 
basic cultural problems. If the ultimate ideals of a demo 
cratic culture are ever to be realized, they will presumably 
have to be realized by other means than through patronagt 
provided by industry. 


AFA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AND MEETING 


THE annual Convention Program and Members Meeting wil 
be held in Washington, D. C., on May 16th. Meetings of Thi 
American Association of Museum and Association of Ar 
Museum Directors is scheduled for May 16th and 17th. 


MARCHE 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


: (Continued from page 97) 


The Commission concurred in the plan... for the enlarge- 
nent of the Executive Offices by rearrangement of certain rooms 
mn the main floor and making use of the basement. The fact that 
he Chief Executive is housed in a temporary office building which, 
mn two occasions in recent years, has had to be enlarged and is 
nadequate at the present time, would seem to make it imperative 
hat an executive building in keeping with the White House be 
yuilt in the near future. 


932: H. P. Caemmerer, secretary, Fine Arts Commission. 
In 1902... the Executive Office was... placed in a tem- 
yorary building to the West of the main building. This was enlarged 
. . in 1909 to twice its former size. It was further remodelled in 
1927 by making the building fireproof and constructing a third 
tory out of the attic. In 1929 it was found necessary ... to use 
ilso the basement for an office. In the same year the building was 
gartially burned, but has since been rebuilt. 

It is thought by some that in the years to come the remodelled 
state Department building will become the permament Executive 


Mffice Building ... 


: Wait 
i Rtrieree 


1 model showing restoration of the facade of the State De- 
yartment building along the lines of the Treasury indicating 
he basic plan and fenestration was followed. 


934: Twelfth Report of the Commission of Fine Arts, Charles 
floore, chairman. (Architect Members: John M. Howells, Chas. 


. Borie, Jr. and Harry R. Shepley.) | 

What was designed as a temporary building for the President’s 
fices was built . . . during the restoration of the White House 
n 1902. Twice these offices had been enlarged before a third 
nlargement became imperative in 1934, when the available limit 
f the White House grounds seemingly was reached. President 
‘ranklin Delano Roosevelt then expressed to the Fine Arts Com- 
tission the conviction that the next step would be the transferring 
f the President’s Offices to the so-called State, War and Navy 
uilding remodelled to provide adequately for the ever growing 
emands for such office space. 

If and when this building shall be remodelled, according to plans 
pproved, space could be obtained for International Conferences 
nd the proper and dignified entertainment for foreign guests of 
istinction. The fact remains, however, that the removal of the 
resident’s Offices to this building offers the best solution of a 
roblem that is bound to become insistent within the next decade. 


942: Fourteenth Report, Commission of Fine Arts, Gilmore 
larke, chairman. (Architect Members: Wm. F. Lamb, Paul C. 
ret and John A. Holabird.) 

_ Mr. Lorenzo S. Winslow, architect, submitted at the request 


President Roosevelt a set of plans for the alteration of the 
ast end of the East Terrace of the White House (facing the 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


RE CE NTsPADN TINGS 


and 


La BSE bea beets iit hd od en fa 9 Bd al 


ANGNA ENTERS 


February 25—March 15 


5h EAST $7th sTRER TS NEV -YORK,02(Nmy: 


Henry Billings 
MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director, 605 Madison Ave., New York 


To be published April 15th 


—20 YEARS— 


of the paintings of 


Philip Evergood 


With a critical essay by Prof. Oliver Larkin 
Format, 8’2x 11—100 pp.—56 illustrations, 2 in full color 
Prepublication Price: $2.25. After Publication: $3.00 


A. C. A. Gallery, 61 East 57th Street, New York 22 


YEAR'S GAYEST.SHOW 


THE BIG TOP 


Paintings of the circus by Baziotes, 
Bearden, Browne, Calder, Holty, 
Leger, Motherwell and Picasso. 


5€57 KQOOTZ Calling 
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tS Se eee 
Feb. 25-Mar. 16 

Charles Barrows 

Morris Blackburn 

Mary van Blarcom 


Serigraph Galleries, 38 West B7th Sted cy ee 


ART SCHOOLS 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. Unlimited 

contact with Museum collection through study and lectures. 

Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, 

Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. 
Scholarship competition May 4. 


Russell T, Smith, Head of School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OZENFANT 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 208 E. 20th e NEW YORK 3 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN ART 


Mr. OZENFANT, TEACHING DAILY 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, illustration, and 
mural decoration. Also, coordinated course with U. of Pa., 
B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Catalog T. 


Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 
Broad & Cherry Streets Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ARCHITECTURE *® PAINTING * WEAVING 
DESIGN ® SCULPTURE ® CERAMICS 
SURVEY OF ART 


. Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


MO ORE SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
101st Year. Design, illustration, advertising, in- 


terior decoration, fashion arts, fine arts, teacher 
INSTITUTE 


training. B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 
puppetry, jewelry, ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
or ART 
EXCELLENT PORTRAIT 
PAINTING AT HOME 
® Portrait painters who can PRO- 
DUCE LIKENESSES earn big ha | 


school of art applied to industry. Catalog. 
1330 N. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


money. Prices today are high; sales 
made before painting begins. Under 
our unique Stuart System, men and 4 
women with no known talent paint aru. 

excellent oil or charcoal likenesses. Study the evi- 
dence in new 31 Portrait Brochure samples. Many 
earn while learning. Book is free on request. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 836 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


Street 
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Treasury Department Building), so as to provide an office and 
museum building at that location, comparable in size to the Execu- 
tive Office Building on the west side of the White House. a 

Mr. Winslow stated further that there is need now for additional 
office space and the President wants the proposed building built 
as quickly as possible. ; 

The preliminary designs were approved, subject to the sug- 
vestions made, and Mr. Winslow said he would bring them to the 
attention of the President. Authority was given to proceed with 
the foundation work. 


1945: Letter to the President from Gilmore D. Clarke, chm., 
Fine Arts Commission (Dec. 3, 1945, released Jan. 24, 1946), 


The Commission of Fine Arts were delighted to review plans 

_ for an addition to the West Wing of the White House... 
necessary to provide additional office space for the Executive Office 
of the President. 

The Commission are pleased to advise that they find the plans 
generally satisfactory. 

The Commission were pleased that the future extension of the 
West Wing to the South will not seriously encroach on the grounds. 

The Commission are especially pleased ... to be called upon 
to advise in this matter. 


A P PHOTO 
“WHITE HOUSE WORK GOES ON—A. stone curbing 
along the West Executive Avenue side of the White House 
was removed by workmen yesterday as part of the prelimi- 
nary work on President Truman’s expansion program of the 
White House wing. The work was not interrupted by action of 
the House on Thursday which rescinded a $1,650,000 appro- 
priation previously voted by Congress for new construction. 
Opposition of the House to the President’s plans, in the form 
of an amendment to the independent offices appropriation 
bill, still must have Senate approval and Mr. Truman's sig- 
nature.” Washington Evening Star of January 29th. 


1945: Amendment to Deficiency Bill Offered in Senate, Decem- 
ber 15, 


For an addition to the Executive Mansion; for alterations, im- 
provement, and furnishings, and for improvement of grounds, to 
be expended as the President may direct, notwithstanding the 


provisions of any other act, to remain available until expended, 
$1,650,000. 


1946: First White House Release, January 10, 

Extension of the West Wing of the White House to provide 
15,000 square feet of additional office space . . . 

Central feature of the addition will be the Auditorium . . . two 
stories high . . . seating capacity of 375... private passageway 
from the President’s office to a small stage . . . stage elevator 
large enough to lift a grand piano .. . cafeteria for employees. 


MARCH 


1946: Petition of Executive Committee, Washington D. C. Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. 


«.- The Executive Committee of the Washington, D. C., Chapter 
.. . respectfully suggests that before proceeding further with the 
recently revealed plans, it would be timely and appropriate to 
consider alternative possibilities providing permanently and fittingly 
for “The Executive Offices of the President”, in their entirety and 
as a distinct entity apart from the traditional “President’s House”, 
with due consideration of future as well as present needs; and 
to refer this problem to the planning and building agencies estab- 
lished by Congress for consideration as an integral part of the 
general Public Buildings program. 


1946: Letter to President Truman from the President of the 
American Planning and Civic Association (January 25th). 

. . . beginning with the McMillan Commission’s basic recom- 
mendations and extending down through successive Commissions 
of Fine Arts under the chairmanships of Daniel H. Burnham and 
Charles Moore, there has been a definite continuity of technical 
opinion on the part of the most distinguished architects of this 
century, that the Executive Offices should be completely detached 
from the official residence of the Chief Executive; and on this 
thinking other plans rest. Decisions concern not only the White 
House, but the State Department as well, as to its future accommo- 
dations, the use of the ungainly structure which it now occupies, 
and likewise the long unsettled frontage of Lafayette Square. .. . 

Theodore Roosevelt and the 57th Congress restored the house 
to its intended purpose. In 1934, Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
the Commission of Fine Arts definitely confirmed the proposal to 
take over the State, War and Navy Building for the Executive 
Offices. . . . The East Wing constructions were understood to be 
a war measure, involving bombproof rooms and office space of 
temporary wartime construction. The general public, including 
the planning and civic groups, have a right to-know what is being 
done with their historic monuments by those temporarily in 
authority, but were not informed in advance of the museum aspect, 
nor of the permanent construction in limestone, out of character 
with the simple unpretentious White House . . . 

In the belief that every substantial addition to the temporary 
Executive Offices on the White House grounds will delay further 
the realization of the well considered plans of the eminent archi- 
tects who have worked sympathetically and intelligently on the 
problem, we respectfully request that construction be held up 
until thorough consideration can be given to the provision of 
permanent quarters for the Executive Offices in the old State 
Department Building or elsewhere. 


Statement by Fine Arts Commission (January 29th), Gilmore 
D. Clarke, chairman. (Architectural Members: Wm. T. Aldrich, 
Frederick V. Murphy and L. Andrew Reinhard.) 


The Commission has noted the opposition . 

The Commission inspected the site . . . before arriving at the 
conclusion that the proposed extension will not mar the grounds 
or change in any way the design of the White House. 

Some of the opponents ... advocate the remodelling of the 
State Department Building for executive offices . . . Such a pro- 
gram would never meet entirely the demand for office space for 
the President. . . . (Refer 1934 Report) 

The Commission has recommended . . . that the museum feature 
. . . should be eliminated . . . (Refer 1942 Report) 

The plans presented contemplated no cafeteria... (Refer White 
House Release, January 10th) 

The Commission ... reaffirms the position taken by the com- 
mission of 1902 and subsequently adhered to that the entire West 
Wing housing the President’s offices be considered of a temporary 
mature... 


1946 Press Headlines 


January 24th 
White House Plans Blocked by House 110 to 41 


February 8th 
Senators Bar White House Fund 
Death Blow Dealt to Plans for White House Addition 


1946 


ARTISTS 


I 
S| The Outstanding 


MATERIAL 


For Everyone 


RUTH BRALL 


NOTED AMERICAN 
SCULPTOR and PAINTER 


USES 


RUTH BRALL'S rich, bronze-like patinas have 
been acclaimed by the world of sculpture. 
This unique application of oil color on castings 
was influenced by her earlier study of painting. 
Recently commissioned to do a group of jai 
alai players while in Havana, she is now working 
on a group of portraits of ten outstanding con- 
temporary negro leaders. This commission, 
when completed, will be exhibited at the 
Shomburg Collection, N. Y. C. She studied 
with Maldarelli, Nicolosi, and Hafner. She is 
a member of the Allied Artists, League of 
Present Day Painters, and has exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum, Audubon Artists, 
Swope Museum, Terre Haute, Indiana; National 
Academy, and British American Art Center. 


Miss’ Brall writes: — 
‘! find Grumbacher’s Finest Oil Colors 
are best suited for my patinas which are 
often mistaken for genuine bronze.” 


MAL, Porece 


Art Schools or Sculptors interested in further 
information about colors as used by Miss Brall 
in her work may write her at her studio, 67 W. 
67th St., N. ¥. C. 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York 1,N. Y. 
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PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES, INC. 


AUCTIONEERS & APPRAISERS 


O- of Se mertcas Ollest 
WGuction Galleries 


Distinguished for its public sales of art furnishings from many of 
the most important estates, in addition to dispersals of outstanding 
art and literary property. 


ev eerce: 


PUBLIC SALES WEEKLY 
DURING THE ART SEASON 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for APPRAISALS and INVENTORIES 


9 EAST 59TH ST., NEW YORK 22 e VOlunteer 5-0060 


EP. & WH. ORilt, 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


EXHIBITION 
Dutch Paintings 


Rembrandt—Hals—Ruysdael 
Ostade—van Goyen—Metsu 
van der Capelle, etc. 


25 February - 25 March 


KOETSER GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOGs 


December 6, 1945. 


SIR: 


I have just read the book review written by you in the Decem- 
ber issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART and wish to thank you for the 
kind references you made to the book, “Masterpieces of Paint- 
ing from the National Gallery of Art,” published last year by 
the National Gallery. 

In the review you refer to a rumor that the National Gallery 
book had a subsidy of $240,000. The facts are that the book 
was published by the Gallery’s Publications Fund (a small 
revolving fund which was in the first instance borrowed and 
subsequently repaid out of profits) and distributed by Random 
House at a profit under the usual book seller’s practice. On the 
First Edition of 20,000 copies the Publications Fund made a 
small profit as we expect to do on the Second Edition (also 
20,000 copies). The same practice will be observed with respect 
to the Third Edition which is now being printed. The price of 
the Second and Third Editions was increased owing to higher 
cost of labor and materials. 

We were able to bring out the book at such low prices only 
because the Publications Fund has been making plates since 
before the Gallery opened, and we now have on hand more than 
a hundred plates, the cost of which, in many instances, has 
already been amortized. During these years, forty-one plates 
were donated by collectors, but all other plates and all expenses 
in connection with the printing of the book were paid for from 
the Publications Fund which, as I said above, made a profit on 
the transaction. 

The National Gallery is making an effort to bring out only 
worthwhile art publications and to do so on the usual business 
basis. It hurts the entire cause of art publication in this coun- 
try to give the impression that carefully edited and printed art 
books, such as the one published by the National Gallery, can 
be brought out only when a large subsidy is available. I am 
sure you would never intentionally give such an impression, 
and I hope you will make a correction in the next issue of the 
Magazine. 

—Davip E. Fintey, Director, 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 


Read your article on “Why Can’t America Afford Art?” with 
its very intriguing graph. 

I feel that the Alice in Wonderland mystery is not peculiar 
to the artist alone. After all, there is nothing compulsory in 
taking up art as a profession. If, for one reason or other, we 
chose to follow that elusive lady we should be willing to pay 
the price in whatever commodity life demands. We like to 
dream of absolute security, especially with old age in the 
offing. But what of the business man all secure but unable to 
enjoy it and in some instances a little enviously wondering 
how we get that way on a shoestring? 


—GusTAVE BAUMANN, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


MARCH 


4 


SIR: 


I want to enter a vigorous protest against Miss McCausland’s 
article in your January issue “Why Can’t America Afford 
Art?”—not because of any doubt of the statistics as compiled 
and presented, but because the formula for selection of the 500 
recipients was so far away from the significance of art in Amer- 
ica today. 

By inference she denies all hope to the “18,000” young 
people who annually attend art schools. I know, and you should 
have remembered, that many of that 18,000 have only inciden- 
tal aspirations to be among the exhibitors at the Whitney, 
Carnegie, Chicago and Pennsylvania Academy shows. Yet they 
may contribute more through what they acquire in art school 
toward the genuine improvement of cultural values in America 
than all the easel-picture painters and sculptors put together. 

Now Miss McCausland warns them, in effect, that their aver- 
age aspiration toward financial reward may be from $2808 a 
year up to $4144, with average sales of $1154. 

No wonder TIME played it up as a national sour note. Yet 
there’s no need to be unhappy about those of the 18,000 whose 
natural talent and reasonable training carry them into any of 
the applied versions of the arts. 

It seems to me that the story calls for an immediate review 
of the illustrators, the industrial designers, the theater design- 
ers, and so on. And I’m beginning to realize the problem ahead 
of American Federation of Arts and the MAGAZINE OF ART if 
both are to do a real job for the country rather than to remain 
an inner circle activity, operating in genteel poverty in the 
rarer strata! 


—Harry GAGE, 
Treasurer, American Federation of Arts, 
Trustee, Pratt Institute, 
Member, Adv. Council Cooper Union Art Department. 


Sir: 


You may be interested to hear that the Working Mens College 
possesses an art class of which it is justly very proud. The class 
is recognized as being singularly progressive, considering that 
its pupils are evening students only. May I take this opportunity 
to express the esteem in which my fellow students, my art 
masters and I hold the MAGAZINE OF ART. We all agree that it 
is an excellent publication in all respects and are very glad 
that one of the class managed to receive it. It has provided us 
with food for thought and discussion very often and each copy 
is well read by many. 

One last word occurs to me. In order that a more intimate 
interchange of ideas on art may be effected between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, would it be possible for you 
to put me in touch with an American subscriber? I fully ap- 
preciate the fact that the increase in “idea interchange” would 
be very small, but such ideas would be spread this end through- 
out my class and by the masters to other and greater channels. 


—J. D. Grosse, 
% The Working Mens College, 
Crowndale Road, 
| London N. W. 1, England. 


(Note: Readers who are interested are requested to write 
Mr. Grosse directly at the above address.) 


/ 
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SHEELER 


The DOWNTOWN GALLERY e 32 East 51 St. 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


Through March 13 


SMALL FIGURES AND STILL LIFES 


VYTLACIL 


March 20-April 3 


FEIGL GALLERY 


601 Madison Ave. (at 57th St.), New York 


OF GONNOR® GALLERY 
Old Masters 


640 Madison Avenue New York 


ADOLPH LOEWI 


1331 Miller Drive, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


ANTIQUES PAINTINGS 
' TEXTILES 
ANTIQUE ROOMS 


Karl Priebe 


To March 23 


PERLS 


FURNITURE 


Recent Paintings 


GALLERIES 


32 East 58 Street, New York 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City, COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 
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MARCH EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


All information is supplied -by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 
closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art, 
Mar. 10: A selective historical survey of Canadian paint- 
ing. American drawing annual VI—drawings of the war. 
Mar. 12-24: Art in the schools. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Mar. 4: Design in advertising. Mar. 8-Apr. 8: Museums’ 
choice. 

ATHENS, GA. University of Georgia, Mar. 15: Paintings of 
Howard Thomas. Mar. 15-30: Third annual Georgia stu- 
dents Art Exhibition. 

ATHENS, OHIO. Ohio University Gallery, Mar. 1-21: Ohio 
Valley oil and watercolor competition. 

AUBURN, ALA. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Mar. 8: A 
New American Architecture. Mar. 10-29: Mystery in Paint. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 13: Graphics Exhibit. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Mar. 
30: Illustrators show. National gallery prints. Boston guild 
of Artists show. Hats in history. Indian history in Ca- 
yuga Co. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Academic Room, University of Texas, Mar. 
10: Original Steinweks album designs. Mar. 15-29: Hous- 
ton ceramic group and print makers guild. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, Mar. 3: 14th 
Annual Maryland artists exhibition. Mar. 3-31: Paintings 
by Philip Evergood. Mar. 10-30: Private school art show. 
Mar. 10-Apr. 14: Paintings & sculpture from Modern Mu- 
seum of Art’s permanent collection. Forbidden Art of the 
Third Reich. History of American watercolor painting 
(AFA). 

Walters Art Gallery, Mar. 17: Jewelry, the history of Per- 
sonal Ornament. Mar. 31: Soldiers in Ancient days. 

BENNINGTON, VT. Bennington Historical Museum & Art 
Gallery. Mar. 14: Vermont Artists of today. Mar. 15-30: 
British & American Painting, 18th and 19th Centuries. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University Art Gallery, Mar. 
3-24: Doris Rosenthal. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Binghamton Museum of Fine Arts, 
Mar. 30: Undersea pntgs. by Lucie Palmer. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Birmingham Public Library Art Gal- 
lery, Mar. 1-Apr. 30: B’ham schools exhibit. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Mar. 14: Merida costumes & dance. 19th 
century Mexican engravings. Mar. 10-31: Figure of Man 
in Ancient Art (AFA). 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Fine Arts Gallery, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Mar. 10: Renaissance Art (AFA). Mar. 13-27: 20 
lithographs. Mar. 15: African Negro sculpture. 

BOSTON, MASS. Copley Society, 270 Dartmouth St., Mar. 
2: Dorothea S. Bassett Paintings. 

Guild of Boston Artists, 162 Newbury St., Mar. 9: Paintings 
by Richard S. Meryman. Mar. 11-23: Sculpture by Hazel 
Jackson. Mar. 25-Apr. 6: Paintings by Marian P. Sloane. 

Institute of Modern Art, 138 Newbury St., Mar. 3: Four 
Spaniards—Dali-Gris-Miro-Picasso. Mar. 7-Apr. 7: Ten 
Modern Americans. 

Print Department, Boston Public Library, Mar. 31: Com- 
prehensive exhibition of Jean-Louis Forain. 

BOWLING GREEN, O. Bowling Green State University, 
May 1: Toledo Federation of Art Societies’ Exhibition of 
50 pntgs. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, Mar. 6-31: Twelfth 
Annual Western New York Exhibition. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum of Art, Mar. 16: 
French Pntgs. Mar. 20: Graphic work of Edvard Munch. 
Mar. 30: Treasures from the Islamic Collection. Mediaeval 
Korean Pottery—collection of Charles Hoyt. Graphic work 
Paul Gauguin. 

CARMEL, CALIF. Carmel Art Assoc. Galleries, Mar. 15: 
Watercolors and etchings. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. Cedar Falls Art Gallery, Mar. 
10-31: Watercolors and Drawings by Diego Rivera (AFA). 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, Mar. 7: 
Cuban Painting Today. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, Mar. 10: George 
paca ae ca al 6th Annual Ex. Society Con- 

emporary 5 r. 28-May 12: Exhib. Chicago i 
50th Annual. fl - oo 

Assoc. American Artists Gallery, 846 N. Michigan Ave., 
Mar. 16: First Annual Show, Thomas Benton. Mar. 18-30: 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright & Zsissly. Mar, 31: Frederic 
Mizen—Portraits, Frank VY. Dudley—Landscapes, Julius 
Moessel—Decorative paintings. 

rr Ae ee 1 North State, Mar. 

: Swedis! ts o icago. Mar. 21-Apr. 16: 
Shore Art Guild. : a alin 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Rembrandt Hall, Pomona College, 
Mar. 1-30: Pomona College Purchase Prize competition: 
70 ae in Art. Mar, 30-Apr. 21: Oil in watercolor 

CLEARWATER, FLORIDA. Clearwater Art Museum, Mar. 
7th: 12th Annual artist members exhibition. Mar. 10-30: 
Molineaux Collection, Currier and Ives. 

CLEVELAND, O. Cleveland Museum of Art, Mar. 31: 
Lithographs of Toulouse Lautrec. Mar. 1: Paul Strand: 

Sabre 1915-1945. 
en Thirty Gallery, Mar. 9: Watercolors by the three Pecks 
—Edith, James and Miriam. Mar. 11-Apr. 6: 

William Sommer. er renee ae 
_ COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, Mar. 31: Pntgs. Angna Enters. Mar, 8-Apr. 8: 

A Artists West of the Mississippi. 

OLUMBUS, 0. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts . 31: 
Lithographs by George W. Gallows. : Naini 
CULVER, IND. Culver Military Academy, March. 24: Seri- 

graph Portraits by Sternberg (AFA). 
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DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 3-31: 
Army Medical Paintings. Mar. 17-Apr. 7: 20th Century 
Draw. Mar. 10-Apr. 7: What is Modern Painting? Mar. 
17: Scalamandre Textiles. ; 

DAYTON, O. Dayton Art Institute, Mar. 31: United Sea- 
men’s Exhibition. Water Colors by Adolf Dehn. Upjohn 
Exhibition. Mar. 31-Apr. 21: New War Art by LIFE Mag- 
azine Artist Reporters (AFA). 4 

DELAWARE, O. Tyon Art Hall, Mar. 4-29: Ohio water- 
color society. ; 

DENVER, COL. Denver Art Museum, Apr. 13: New Ways 
to Paul Klee. Mar. 1-28: Alfred Wands. Mar. 7-Apr. 22% 
Line, color & space. 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy Art Gallery, Mar. 8-22: Draw- 
ings by Matisse, Seurat, Renoir and Van Gogh. 

ELMIRA, N. Y¥. Arnot Art Gallery, Mar, 31: Watercolors 
by Canadian Artists. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Public Museum, Mar. 10-24: 
Industrial Arts work—Evansville public schools. Mar. 
24-31: Annual Exhib., Evansville Stamp club. Mar. 3-26: 
Early American handicrafts. 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, Mar, 7: If you're 
going to build a house. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Mar. 
8-29: European Artists in the U.S. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. Weatherspoon Art Gallery, Mar. 
14-26: Southeastern College Art Exhibition. 
GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell College, Mar. 15: Finnish 


textiles by Marianne Strengell Dusenbury (AFA). 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington Co. Museum of Fine 
Arts. Mar. 3-31: 15th Annual photographic salon. Mar. 
3-24: Modern textile exhibition from Mus. Mod. Art. 
Mar. 3-31: Chalk drawings by Wm. H. Singer, Jr. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Antheneum, Mar. 3: Rem- 
brandt and Whistler etchings. Mar. 4: Lifar collection of 
ballet designs, costumes, and stage sets. Mar. 9-31: Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts, 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 
annual Houston camera club show. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. John Herron Art Institute, Mar. 10: 
Early Chinese sculpture, Chinese paintings. Mar. 17-Apr. 
21: Modern sculpture & drawings; contemporary Ameri- 
can prints. Drawings by Marsden Hartley. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. WNelson-Atkins Gallery, Mar. 3-24: 
Kansas City Camera Club. Masterpiece of the month, 
Frances Eakins by Thomas Eakins. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Mar. 
3-23: Life Magazine War Art Show (AFA). 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Museum of Art, U. of Kansas, Mar. 
24: Colored woodcuts, etchings and lithographs. Mar. 
3-29: paintings by Raymond Eastwood. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Los Angeles County Museum, Mar. 
3: Paul Landacre, Red Cross arts & skills project. Mar. 
24: 100 Treasures from Museum art colls. Mar. 3: paint- 
ings by Maynard Dixon. Apr. 15: Health. Mar. 10-Apr. 
21: paintings by Leland Curtis. Mar. 5-31: Ballet photo- 
graphs by Victor Jessen, no closing date: 18th century 
American furniture, early American glass, American his- 
torical Staffordshire pottery, American coverlets and quilts. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Art Center Association, Mar. 12: 
Watercolors by Franz Bueb. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum, Apr. 7: Thomas Eakins 
paintings from Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler’s Birthplace, Apr. 1: 
of drawings by Nicola D’Ascenzo. 

MAITLAND, FLORIDA. Research Studio, Mar, 15: Nicho- 
las Takis, , 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art. Mar. 2-25: 
Paintings by Eight Syracuse Water Colorists, Paintings by 
Iver Rose. Mar. 10-31: The New Spirit, work of Le Cor- 
busier (AFA). 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Museum, Mar. 31: Contempo- 
rary prints and drawings. Memorial Exh., Stanley Thomas 
Clough. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Milwaukee Art Institute, Mar. 15- 
Apr. 13: French contemporary painting. Buffalo, N. Y., 
artists traveling exh. ; 

Milwaukee Downer College, Mar. 10-31: Contemporary water- 
colors—Whitney Museum (AFA). Mar. 8: Prints by Win- 
slow Homer (AFA). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Mar. 9-Apr. 7: American and English Portraits, 

University Gallery, Mar. 28: How to do it, California water- 
colors, Mar, 8-Apr., 23: American craftsman. 

Walker Art Center, Mar.: Ideas for better living. Mar, 24: 
Sculpture & drawings by Alonzo Hauser. Mar. 3-31: Paint- 
ing, sculpture & craftwork by members of Delta Phi Delta. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, Mar. 10: New 
homes for Montclair citizens, 

NEWARK, N, J. Artists of today. Mar, 10: Willard Mac 
Gregor. Mar. 11-24: Catherine Lamb. Mar, 25-Apr. 7: 
Mary Van Blarcom. 

Newark Art Club, Mar. 31: Exhibition of N. J. artists in 
oil pntg. 

Newark Museum, Mar. 24: Changing tastes in painting and 
sculpture, 1795-1945. Post-war fashions, 1795-1946. Paint- 
ers of today, Contemporary prints, 

Rabin & Krueger Gallery, Mar. 31: Rembrandt etchings. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, Mar. 
17: John Hill Morgan collection. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Mar. 31: 
Flowers in art. Book binding. Sketches by Allan Talcott 
and Lucian Abrams, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, Mar. 
6: 50 artists and Walkowitz (AFA), Mar. 10-Apr. 14: 
Annual exh. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. An American Place, 509 Madison Ave., 
Mar. 27: New paintings by Georgia O’Keefee. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St., Mar. 2: Paintings by Katha- 
rine Bertram, Marguerita Gibbons, Ethel Paxson. 

scoot ss dae Artists, 711 Sth Ave., Mar. 16: Nicolai 
‘ikovsky. Mar. 12-30: Nathanie ¥ - 18- : 
ai ee 1 Kaz, Mar, 18-Apr. 6: 

ston s Brandt Gallery, 15 E 57, Mar. 19: Hans Hofmann, 


3: 9th 


Exhib. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Mar. 3: Polish print 
Mar. 31: Chinese Furniture. 5000 years of fibers and 


fabrics. ta 

Carstairs Gallery, 11 E 57, Mar. 18-Apr. 6: Paintings by 
Michel Gilbert. : 

Chinese Gallery, 38 E 57, Mar. 2: Nicholas Takis. ’ 

Collectors of American Art, 106 E 57, Mar. 28: 30 acquisi- 
tions for members. ; 

Contemporary Arts, 105 E 57, Mar. 9: Mid-season retro- 
spective. Mar. 11-30: paintings by Beatrice Cumming. : 

Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 18 E 
50, Mar.: Latin American Costumes. 

Downtown Gallery, 32 E 51, Mar. 5-23: Charles Sheeler, 
Mar. 26-Apr. 13: Paul Burlin. ’ 

Paul Drey Gallery, 11 E 57, Mar.: Six centuries of art in 
painting and sculpture. 

Divend Bea 12 E 57, Mar. 4-23: Painting by Enrico Donati, 

Duveen Brothers, 720 5th Ave., Mar. 31: Pictures—15th to 
18th century. ; 

Ward Eggleston Galleries, 161 W 57, Mar.: Selected Ameri- 
can Cont. Group. 

Grand Central jr Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., Mar. 2: 
Aldro Hibbard (at 55 E 57). 7 

Grolier Club, 47 E 60, Mar. 30: Prints, drawings and etched 
plates by John Taylor Arms. ‘ ‘] 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W 54, Mar.: Classical and Renaissance 
Art. * 

Kleeman Galleries, 65 E 57, Mar. 2-30: Recent paintings by 
Werner Drewes. 7 : 

Koetser Gallery, 32 E 57, Mar. 25: Dutch Paintings. 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery, 15 E 57, Mar. 4-23: The Big Top. 
Mar. 25-Apr. 13: Paintings and water colors by Romare 
Bearden. ise 

C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 32 E 57, Mar. 16: paintings 
by Ernst Halberstadt. Mar. 18-30: watercolors of Mexico 
and Guatemala by Henry E. Schnakenberg. f 

Julien Levy Gallery, 42 E 57, Mar. 9: Howard Warshaw, 
pntgs. Mar. 12-30: Eugene Berman. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E 57, Mar. 11-30: water colors by 
Arthur K. D, Healy. 

Pierre Matisee Gallery, 41 E 57, Mar. 2: Recent paintings 
by Mare Chagall. i 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Sth Ave. & 82,-Feb. 8-indef.: 
The Helena Woolworth McCann collection. European draw- 
ings. Feb. 15-indef.: Recent Accessions to the American 
Wing. Mar. 10: Chinese Ceremonial Bronzes. Mar.: Prints 
of the Time of the Counter Reformation. Old Mexi 
Pottery. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W 57, Mar.: Paintings by a select 
group of American Artists. 4 

Museum of the City of New York, Sth Ave., 103 & 104 St 
Mar. 11: All the Grown-Us. Mar. 25: We cover the Ni 
Yorker. : | 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W 53, May 19: Arts of the South 
Seas. Mar. 31: Edward Weston. Mar. 3: Creative Art by 
American Children. ; 

National Academy Galleries, 1083 5th Ave., Mar. 13-Apr. 1: 
120th annual exh.—prints, watercolors, murals, architec 
tural drawings. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery, 150 Lex. Ave., Mar.: Amerioul 
Marine Paintings of the 19th Century. § 

New York Historical Society, Central Park West at 77, J 
1: Audubon’s original bird paintings. Permanent: Man 
ships of the American Navy, Port of New York Gal 
John Rogers Gallery, American Portrait Galleries. 

Nierendorf Gallery, 53 E 57, Mar. 31: Julio de Diego, oil 
and temperas. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E 57, Mar. 2: Gouaches by d 
Boberman. Mar. 4-25: Paintings by Conrad Albrizio. 
25-Apr. 13: Recent paintings by Ozenfant. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E 58, Mar. 23: Recent paintings by 
a Mar, 25-Apr. 20: Recent paintings by M 

tark, 

Pinacotheca, 20 W 58, Mar. 1-Apr. 15: Abstract Group. : 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr., Mar, 31: Calif. Water- 
color Society. , 

re te 16 E 57, Mar. 30: Recent paintings by 

eber. 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W 57, Mar. 23: Georges Rouault: 
graphic work. 

Bertha Schaefer Galleries, 32 E, 57, Mar. 2-23: Ben-Z 
paintings. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 52 E 58, Mar. 31: Italian paintings 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 E 57, Mar.: Exhibition of sele 
pntgs. 

Serigraph Galleries, 38 W 57, Mar. 16: Charles Barro 
Morris Blackburn, Mar, 18-Apr. 6: Marion Cunnin 
Louise A. Freedman and F. Wynn Graham. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, 75 Stuyve 
Place, St. George, Mar, 7: Exhib. of old lithographs. 
Mar, 10-Apr. 10: exhib. of watercolors and Gouaches by 
Cecil C. Bell. 

Thannhauser, 165 E 62, Mar.: French Art. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave., Mar. 6-27: Color lith 
by Max Kahn. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W 8, Mar, 14: 15 
Annual of Cont. American Sculpture, Watercolors & 
Drawings. Mar. 9-27: Selection from museum's permane! 

Willard ‘Galt E 
illard Gallery, 32 E 57, Mar. 2: Lyonel Feininger. 

YMHA, 92 St. & Lex. Ave., Mar. B: Recent peinioal 
oils and water colors by Aaron Berkman. Mar. 9-Apr. 1 
Pntgs. by Samuel Brecher. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Art, 
ae ws mere send of ge oe architecture, Mar. 20 

ntings, drawings, and sculpture by Orozco. 

NORWICH, CONN, Slater Memorial a Mar, 4: 
ditional Costumes, 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Mar. 7: Sculp 
ture and drawings by Leonard Schwarz. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, Mar. 
24: Prints & watercolors from American-British art center 
N.Y. Mar. 3-31: paintings by E. R. Abbott. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, Mar. 2-20: Diirer and hi 


contemporaries. Mar. 27-Apr, 13: Rembrant’s contempo- 
raries, 


MARCH 


AHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial, Mar. 23: Portrait of 
America. Mar. 5-27: The Great Passion. Mar. 3-28: Scala- 
mandre Silks. 

RKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center, Mar. 20: Life 
War Paintings (AFA). Mar. 21: Ships for Victory. 
SADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, Mar. 2-Apr. 
28: Pasadena National. 

ILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum, 19 St. & Pattison Ave., May 15: Wood carvings by 
Charles Hang. 

tists Gallery, Broad St. Suburban Station Bldg., Mar. 6- 
Apr. 3: Paintings by Catherine Grant. 

nnsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 329 Walnut St.. 
Mar. 3: 14lst Annual Exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture. Mar. 31: Paintings of the American School. 
iladelphia Art Alliance, 251 South 18 St., Mar. 16: Mod- 
ern Art in advertising. Mar. 31: Ceramics by Charles 
Abbott, Renzetti, Mary & Edwin Scheier & Lydia Winston. 
Mar. 4-Apr. 5: Industrial Design by Peter Muller-Munk. 
Mar. 17-Apr. 7: Tiles by Sherry Martinelli. Mar. 19-Apr. 
12: Design With Light. 

ilip Ragan Associates, Broad St. Station Bldg., 
Memorial Exhib., work by Weldon Bailey. 
ITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute, Mar. 24: Pntgs. and 
prints from the collection of Charles J. Rosenbloom. Mar. 
14: 36th annual exhibition of Assoc. Artists of Pittsburgh. 
Apr. 14: selected examples from 30 years of etching by 
John Taylor Arms. Mar, 22-Apr. 21: Annual Pittsburgh 
salon of photography. 


Mar. 6: 


otel William Penn, Mar. 23-30: 24th Annual National 
Exhib. of advertising art. 
RROVIDENCE, R. I. Museum of Art, Mar. 12-30: Are 


Clothes Modern? 
trovidence Art Club, Mar. 10: G. I. Art Show. Mar. 12-24: 
Providence Water Color club. Mar, 26-Apr. 7: Florence 
Brevoort Kane. 
\ACINE, WIS. Wustum Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 15: 
Exhibit of prints from the National Serigraph society. 
Mar. 31: Watercolors—Herb Olson. Mar. 26: oils & 
erayon illustrations by Martha Sawyers. Mar. 31: Oils & 
watercolors—Schomer, Lichtner and Rothe Grotenrath. 
IICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 6: 
Sculpture by John Flannagan. Mar. 10-27: Wood Block 
prints & block paintings by Charles W. Smith. Mar. 31- 
‘Apr. 25: 5th Biennial of contemporary American painting. 
tOCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery, Mar. 31: 10th 
Rochester International Salon of Photography. 
YOCKFORD, ILL. Burpee Art Gallery, Mar. 4-31: Rock- 
ford Public School exhibit. 
ACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Mar. 
15: Hawaiian watercolors by Ben Morris. Mar. 26: Calif. 
painters, San Francisco watercolorists. 
T. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum, June 9: European 
Thorne Rooms in Miniature. Mar. 19: Annual American 
exhibition. Mar. 31: Print of the Month. Mar. 6-27: Work 
of students of the city and county schools. 
T. PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gallery & School of Art, Mar. 
31: Exhibit of sculpture & drawings, assembled by Came- 
ton Booth, work of Zadkine, Lipchitz, Smith, etc. 
AN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, Mar. 10- 
27: Definitions (AFA). 
AN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery, Mar. 31: paintings 
by Hari Kidd, Lt. James Egleson USNR., Jacob Lawrence. 
AN FRANCISCO, CALIF. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, Mar. 14: Chinese wood cuts (AFA). 
an Francisco Museum of Art, Mar. 10: 10th Annual Draw. 
& prints. 
ANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 
‘Mar. 8-31: 19th century costumes. Paintings by Dudley 
‘Carpenter, Teresa Bakos, watercolors by William Fett, 
photographs by Jack Wright. 
EATTLE, WASH. Seattle Art Museum, Mar. 3: paintings 
by Peter Camfferman, Walter F. Isaacs. Mar. 7-Apr. 7: 
V7th annual exhib. of N. W. Printmakers. Pntgs. by Puget 
Sound Group of N. W. painters; pntgs. by Dorothy M. 
Rising. Mar. 22-Apr. 7: Modern Dutch Architecture. 
HREVEPORT, LA. Women’s Dept. Club, Mar. 13: Oil in 
watercolor (AFA). 
OUTH HADLEY, MASS. Mount Holyoke College, Mar. 
16: From sketch to stage. Mar, 20-Apr. 28: Contemporary 
American oils. “s 
PRINGFIELD, ILL. Iilinois State Museum, Mar. 25: Sil- 
yer Jewelry by Johanna yan Rhyn and others. 
PRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, Mar. 25: George Inness. 
PRINGFIELD, MO. Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 15-Apr. 
15: Chinese sculpture. Mar. 31: Museum art class work. 
Mar. 3: Artists Guild exhibition. Mar: Midtown Galleries 
oup. 
"ANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. Stanford Art Gallery, 
Mar. 26-Apr. 7: 


Mar. 5-24: 17th & 18th Century art. 
Graphic art. : 
WARTHMORE, PA. Cloisters Gallery, Mar. 30: Silk- 


screens. 
(RACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Mar. 
; Encyclopaedia Britannica collection of American 
tgs. Mar. 20-Apr. 17: Associated Artists of Syracuse. 
A, FLORIDA. Tampa Art Institute, Mar. 15: Paint- 
by Instructors of Ringling School of Art. Mar. 15-31: 
and watercolors. 
EKA, KAN. Mulvane Art Museum, Mar. 3-25: Water- 
colors and prints by Charles Marshall. 
LSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center, Mar. 5-30: Lyonel 
ininger, paintings. Pre-Spanish Peruvian Fabrics. Print- 
nakers Society of Calif. 5th Annual of Alpha Rho Tau. 
NIVERSITY, ALA. University of Ala. Art Gallery, Mar. 
|: Silk screen paintings. ‘ 
ANA, ILL. University of Illinois, Mar. 3-26: Nicola V. 
iroil, Marvin Martin. = 
ICA, N. Y. Community Arts Program, Mar. 3-31: Group 
w. Paintings from collection of Edward W. Root. The 
orest is the Best Place, Serigraphs. Mar. 3-24: Art work 
Children from Utica Public Schools. 
HINGTON, D. C. Barnett Aden Gallery, 127 Randolph 
N. W. Mar.: exhibition of paintings of Mexico by 
Brown. 
ee aies of Art, Mar. 3: watercolors by Donald H. 
ertson. Mar. 7-28: History & Development of Chil- 
en’s books. Mar. 17-Apr. 10: 55th annual exhib:tion. 


National Gallery of Art, permanent: opening of new gal- 
leries housing additional paintings and sculpture. Mar. 
24: selection of prints from Rosenwald Coll. (6 St. & 


Constitution 


Ave.) 


Division of Graphic Arts, Mar. 4-31: prints by Otis Phil- 
brick. ; 

Phillips Memorial Gallery, Mar. 3-27: Paintings by Henry 
Moore. ; 


Smithsonian Institution, Mar. 31: Paintings by Charles P. 
Gruppe. Mar, 4-31: Prints by Otis Philbrick. Mar. 31: 
Photos by National High School Salon. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art 
Mar. 10: Drawings by Degas. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum, 
Contemporary Canadian Art (AFA). 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery & School o} 
Art, Mar, 3: Faces and Figures, and Objects as Subjects. 
Mar. 6-10: Annual exhibition by students of 
School of Art. Mar. 15-31: 28th annual 
Members of Palm Beach Art League. 

WICHITA, KAN. Wichita Art Assoc., Mar. 31: Oils- -Mary 
Todd Aaron: Panels—Santos; Chinese Porcelains, textiles, 
portraits. 

Wichita Art Museum, Mar. 8-31: American Century, by Enit 


Museum, 


Mar. 3-24: 


Norton 
exhibition by 


Kaufman. Mar, 3: Wichita International Photographic 
Salon. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum, Mar. 
22-Apr. 12: Dance in America, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Delaware Art Center, Mar. 10-31: 
Time Cover portrait exhibit. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, Mar. 31: Con- 
temporary watercolors and drawings. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, Mar. 17: 


Works by artists and 
Mar. 22: Brazil Builds. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute, Mar. 22-Apr. 14: 
Prints by Winslow Homer (AFA). 
ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute of Zanesville, Mar. 31: 
Small brass animals. Mar. 4-31: Art scholarship contest. 
Mar. 8-29: Paintings from Latin America. 


craftsmen of Worcester County. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


1ith REGIONAL EXHIBIT, ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON, Albany Institute of History and Art, Apr. 24- 
June 2, 1946. Oils, watercolors, pastels, sculpture by ar- 
tists residing within 100 miles of Albany. Jury. Purchase 
prize and sales. Work due April 13th. For additional in- 
formation write John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Washington Avenue, 
Albany 6, N. Y. 

17th ANN. DALLAS ALLIED ARTS EXHIB. Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Apr. 7-28. Open to Dallas County 
artists. All media, Jury. Prizes totaling $1000. Entries and 
ecards due March 23. For further information write Jerry 
Bywaters, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 
10, Texas. 

ANNUAL PACIFIC NORTHWEST ART EXHIBIT. 
Women’s Club of Spokane, May 8-22, 1946. Artists of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. Oils, 
sculpture, watercolors. For further information write Mrs. 
H. F. Wilkening, 155 South Oak, Spokane, Wash. 

NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY. Serigraph Exhib. 
Open to all foreign artists with permanent residence out- 
side U. S. Jury. Date to be announced. For information 
write Doris Meltzer, Director, Serigraph Galleries, 38 
West 57th St., N. Y. 19. 

Ist NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDIAN PNTG. Phil- 
brook Art Center, July 1-Sept. 30, 1946. Open to Ameri- 
can Indian painters of trad:tional or ceremonial subjects. 
Jury and prizes. Entries due June 15. For information 
write Bernard Frazier, Philbrook Art Center, 2727 Rock- 
ford Road, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

PRINTS COMPETITION, Associated American Artists, 
June 15-July 15, 1946. Etching, Lithography, wood engray- 
ing. Open to artists residing in U. S. and possessions. 
Jury. Prizes totaling $5000. For information write Margery 
Richman, Associated American Artists, 711 5th Avenue, 
1 ee ae OF 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK SCHOLAR- 
SHIP COMPETITION. Opeu to art students in U. S. 
and possessions except those living in New York City. 
Scholarships totaling $2500. Applications due April 1; 
write Art Students League, 215 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

22nd ANN. NATL. ART EXHIB. OF SPRINGVILLE 
HIGH SCHOOL ART ASSOC. Springville Art Gallery, 
Apr. 1-30. Jury. Purchase prizes. Works due March 20. 
Write Springville High School Art Assoc., Springville, 
Utah. 

28th ANN. EXHIB. OF PALM BEACH ART LEAGUE. 
Norton Gallery, March 15-30. Open to Members (member- 
ship fee $5). All media. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and 
works due March 9. Write E. R. Hunter, Norton Gallery 
and School of Art, Pioneer Park, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

5th ANN. EXHIB. OF WORK BY NEGRO ARTISTS. 
Atlanta University. March 31-Apr. 28, 1946. Oils, Water- 
colors, Pastels, Sculpture, Prints. Jury. Purchase prizes 
totaling $1400. Entry blanks due March 17. Write Hale 
Woodruff, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS. Wichita Art Assoc. 
Galleries, May 4-31, 1946. Open to all craftsmen artists: 
silversmithing and jewelry, weaving, ceramics. Entry fee 
$2. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due April 20th. 
For entry blanks write Wichita Art Assoc., 401 North 
Belmont Avenue, Wichita 8, Kansas. 

8TH ANNUAL WEST VIRGINIA REGIONAL SHOW. 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center. Open to residents and 
former residents of W.. Va., Ohio, Pai, Va., Ky., and 
D. C. Oil and Watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and 
work due March 25th, 1940. For information write the 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 9th Street, Parkers- 


burg, W. Va. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. 
IST SPRING ANNUAL EXHIB. April 3-30, 1946. Open. 
Oil and tempera. Jury. Ist prize: $1000. Entry blanks due 
March 1, 1946. Write California Palace o! the Legion of 
Honor, Lincoln Park, San Francisco 21, Calif. 

MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION. Sth Natl. Watercolor 
Show, Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss., April 1-30. 
Entries due March 20. War Bond Prizes. For entry slips 
write Mississippi Art Association, Municipal Art Gallery, 
839 North State Street, Jacksor, Miss. 

INDIANA, PA., STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 3rd Ann. 
Cooperative Art Exhib. April 27-May 27. For any artist in 
the Americas. Oil, tempera, watercolor. Fee: $3. Jury. 
Purchase prize: $500. Entry cards and work due April 10. 
For information write Orval Kipp, Director, Art Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

AUTOMOBILE POSTER CONTEST. McCandlish Litho- 
graph Corp. $1350 in prizes. American artists. Work due 
March 22. For information write MeCandlish Lithograph 
Corp., Roberts Avenue and Siokley Street, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL OPEN EXHIBITIONS 


The following is a list of open exhibitions for Spring 1946. 
It is arranged alphabetically according to states and cities 
under state. The asterisk (*) indicates that the exhibition 
is national in scope. Other exhibitions are limited to artists 
living in the region or state. No attempt has been made to 
list exhibitions which are local, or held by organizations of 
members only, unless membership is open. 


CALIFORNIA 
* OAKLAND ART GALLERY, Municipal Auditorium. 


Annuals: oil, March; sculpture, May; watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, and print, October; all artists. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, 800 Chestnut 
Street. Annuals: oil, tempera on panel, sculpture, 
Autumn; watercolor, pastel. (Spring: drawing, print, 
Winter; all artists.) 


CONNECTICUT 


* CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, HART- 
FORD. Annual: oil, sculpture, black and white. March: 
all artists. 

* NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY CLUB. Annual: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture, pastel, black and white. March: all 
artists. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS. Annual: oil, 
sculpture, Spring, artists of District of Columbia, Virginia, 
Maryland. 

THE LANDSCAPE CLUB OF WASHINGTON. Annual: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, print, Spring; members. 


INDIANA 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indianapolis. Annual: 
oil, tempera on panel, watercolor, pastel, sculpture, May; 
present or former residents of Indiana. 


KANSAS 


* WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION ART SCHOOL, 405 N. 
Belmont Ave. Annuals: Prints, January; decorative arts 
and crafts (silversmithing-weaving-ceramics), May; all 
artists. 


MAINE 


* 


* PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART. Annual: oil, water- 
color, pastel, March; residents of United States. 

MISSOURI 

* SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM. Annual, all media, 


April; open to all, 


NEW JERSEY 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY EXHIBITION. 
Jersey City. Annual: all media. Spring: all artists. 

* IRVINGTON ART MUSEUM ASSOC. Annual: oil, 
watercolor, drawing, prints, sculpture, May; all artists. 


NEW YORK 


UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE, INC., New York City. 
Annual: oil, watercolor, drawing, all year; Merchant 
seamen. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


* PRINT CLUB, 1614 Latimer St. (3), Philadelphia, An- 
nual: lithography, January; woodcut, & wood engraving, 
February; etching & engraving, April; all artists. 

* STATE TEACHER’S COLLEGE, INDIANA, PA. An- 
nual: oil, tempera, watercolor, pastel, April-May; all 
artists. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Richmond. Bien- 
nial: oil, tempera on panel, watercolor. April; Virginia 
artists and outside of Virginia by invitation. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE. Annual: oil. tempera. 
watercolor, pastel, drawing, sculpture, Spring; legal resi- 
dents of Wisconsin. 
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